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Last, but by no means Teast, is the 
MINERVIAN CLUB; 
es Or, ‘ Musical Contortionists ;” or, ‘* Much 
, lassic,”” &c., &c. This, the youngest, both 
COMMUNICATIONS. fs age of the club and of the individual 
tembers, is very, very select; and, being 
medeled like the great London clubs, the 
membership is limited to a specified number 
of ladies and gentlemen. They seek to cul- 
tivate music and literature, music and dane- 
‘jing, music and eating, music and conversa- 
tion, music and music, and music and music. 
Of course it would be odd if they did not 
vary the proceedings occasionally by a little 
more music. When this Circle first organ- 
ized, the young ladies generously provided 
the good things of the season, so that we 
1 (I beg pardon, that slipped) had a feast for 
the body, a flow for the soul, and music. 
We submitted to the latter for the sake of 
the former, and when the first stopped the 
music lost its charms. 
Ihave read that a great composer (Hay- 
den, I think) was engaged to write a grand 
descriptive piece of music for a Berlin direc- 
j tor. He succeeded very well until he was 
told to imitate a storm at sea. Never having 
experienced such a scene, he found it im- 
possible, until throwing up his hands in de- 
spair, his arms fell at full length on the 
keys-—“* That’s it! that’s it!’ shouted the 
excited director, and the composer was a 
happy man. 

Few of the members of this club understand 
or know what is music, and the rattlety-bang 
and clatterty-clang of a nail-making machine, 
save in the matter of quantity, is equal to 
their most sublime efforts. Some few, how- 
ever, have a musical ear, both by nature and 
cultivation ; but alas! for the efforts they 
make to educate their friends. ‘‘ It’s casting 
pearl before swine.”’ 

Well, the eating stopped, and so did we, 
and resignations have begun to come in from 
these long-suffering members who failed to 
ppreciate the discrimination in favor of mu- 
ic and against eating. And this reminds 
ne of the philosophical saying of the ** Au- 
ocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ that young 
men are particularly susceptible to the influ- 
nce of a good dinner, or, in short, more men 
re caught by the belly than by the brains. 
DEPUGH. 











(Tam New Nationat Era does not hold itself responsible 
for views expressed by correspondents. Well written and 
interesting communications will be gladly received. | 





Letter from Ohio. 





CINCINNATI, Oct. 14, 1872, 

To the Editor of the New National Era: 
After a prolonged silence, I will, with y@ir 
permission, resume my correspandence. 
THE 































COLORED CITIZEN 
of this city, like a cat, seems to have nje 
lives. It expired again on the 5th inst 
notwithstanding the most extraordin 
efforts of its editor, Mr. C. W. Bell, for cq- 
tinued existence. Mr. Bell deserves cre 
for the energy and ability displayed in 
management of a paper. It was his _ 
pose to publish a campaign sheet until t 
Ostober elections, and though beset wi 
difficulties, he faithfully kept his promi 
and in some measure redeemed the noto 
ously bad name that journal formerly o 
tained through faithless agents and co 
scienceless managers. While Bell profes: 
to have little or no editorial talent as a write 
he possesses in ahigh degree the rare facul 
of manipulating ethers, and is the best co 
ored newspaper business manager I ha 
ever met. 





POLITICAL. 

That Ohio went Republican on the &th 
due to the colored men of the State wh 
voted en masse the straight Republican ticke 
Hamilton county, however, went Democrati 
by about 2,000 average majority. This wa 
mainly due toa riot incited by a processio: 
of Greeleyites in the Sixth ward, the res 
dence of a large number of colored peopl 
This ward contains a Grant club of colore 
voters, numbering several hundred men, wh 
also comprise what is known as the Secon 
Battalion of State Militia. When the firs 
procession of the Grant guards took place 
these men were assailed in a cowardly man 
ner by boulders, bottles, brickbats, and other 
missiles thrown into their ranks, and they 
retaliated in a terrible manner, beating, 
wounding, and maiming several of those they 
believed to be their assailants. Since then 
they have been twice attacked and each time 
resented it in the same way gs at first. The 
Irish wards were indignant, and-swore venge- 
ance against the ‘‘ niggers,’’? and boasted on 
Saturday their determination to exterminate 
the Sixth-warders. On Monday night a col- 
ored man was attacked by them in that ward, 
and presuming that this was the signal for a 
general outburst, the men of the ward rushed 
to their armory and returned to the scene of 
the affray equipped fora desperate encounter 
with, they knew not how many of, their foes. 
A rattle of musketry, loaded with blank 
cartridges, into the air, dispersed the pro- 
cession and the riot was atanend. The 
fact that these men are nearly all veterans 
of the army, and members of the State 
militia, accounts for their being drilled, and 
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Honors to William A. Sythe. 
BETHEL CHURCH, 
BALTIMORE, October 2, 
the Editor of the New National Evra: 
t the regular monthly meeting of the 
hers of Bethel Sabbath School, held on 
thabove date, the following preamble and 
talutions were adopted : 


ereas, Allwise God has in his wisdom 
rejved from our midst our fellow-laborer 
at\brother, Wm. A. Sythe, by the cold 
hafof death; therefore, while we bow in 
hurJe submission to Heaven’s mandate, be it 

ved, That we ever cherish the mem- 
Wm. A. Sythe as one who was ever 


nfided to him. 

urther resolved, That though his life 
rt, such was the manly character 
evincaby him that we will ever strive to 
practiqhose virtues which can but result to 


1872. 





state of lethargy. 
upon the free school system as their key- 


that to be true, (which we do not, else 
it would read, ‘* All colored persons born and 
naturalized,”’? &c.,) and what do we see? 
Nota colored woman in these United States 
has as yet been allowed to vote. She has 
not even been instructed in regard to her 
right to the franchise, and taken out to the 
polls, as were the colored men. Why 
was this? Was it not that politicians 
were aware that should they ipform the 
colored women that the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments enfranchised them, and 
that they had the same right to vote that the 
colored men have ; that they could no longer 
refuse to let white women citizens exercise 
the same rights, as according to these amend- 
ments all citizens of the United States, of 
whatever race or color, are entitled to the 
right of franchise? In protecting the colored 
women citizens in the exercise of their right 
to vote, they are bound to protect the white 
women citizens in the exercise of the same 
rights, a step in advance which they were 
were not quite ready to take. 

That the right to vote was intended to be 
given to colored women as well as to colored 
men, is proyen by the way in which the Fif- 
teenth Amendment reads. It says: ‘The 
right of citizens to vote shall not be denied 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.”? It does not say, ‘* the 
right of male citizens to vote,”’ &c., but says, 
‘citizens, (which means all citizens,) of 
whatever race, color, or sex.’? Now, what 
I want to urge upon the colored class of our 
citizens is, that as the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution 
give the colored women the unmistakable 
right to yote, that they see to it that their 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters are 
as fully protected in the exercise of that 
right as they themselves are, It is a gross 
injustice that the colored women have so 
long been defrauded of their right to vote. 
Somebody must take the Jead in this matter, 
and I see no better way to bring the subject 
before the people than for the New Na- 
TIONAL ERA (the paper above all others de- 
voted to the elevation of the colored race) 
to take the question up, and insist on the 
full enforcement of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

MARY OLNEY Brown, 


EE ae 


Letter from Texas, 


CRESSWELL, TEXAS, Oct. 4, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era : 

After all my efforts to obtain teachers for 
the colored children of this county I must 
confess a total failure. Out of the forty- 
eight teachers in the county only four have 
charge of colored schools. At the opening 
of the schools in September, it was found 
that the new school officers had been mostly 
selected from among the enemies of free 
schools, and more especially the foes of the 
education of the colored race. These things 
have greatly disheartened the loyal men of 
this State, and the Republican party is in a 
Republicans have looked 
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stone. 





im—peace with God forever. 

And \t further resolved, That a copy of 
these rejutions be transmitted to the family 
of the teased, and be published in the 
Christiarkecorder and the. New NATIONAL 


the warnings they had repeatedly received 
made them ready for resistance. Neverthe- 
less, the papers of Tuesday morning were 
filled with imaginative accounts of the 






















ERA. OsBORN BURLEY, 

‘negro riot’? of the preceding evening, and Cror1a WILLIAMS, 
much stress laid upon the discipline with Wm. G. WATKINS, 
which each man was imbued. This, we be- Committee. 
lieve, determined the vote of a large number| Slows University—Mcmorial 
of Republicans and lost the county but Exercises. 
there will be a preper understanding of the - — 
matter before November, and the wonder On Fridjeyening last the students of 
will then be that nobody was killed by the Howard U\ersity assembled in their lec- 
patient men who ought to have been ex- ture room tay the last tribute of respect 
asperated at the treatment they had received. to a late fell-student and frien, William 

PETER H. CLARK, A. Sythe. ¥y. John M. Langston, Dean of 


the Universi®presiding, called the meeting 


to order, and bompliance with preliminary 
arrangements{r, J. Wm. Cole, chairman 


of the commif{ on resolutions, presented 
the following: 


Resolved, Tithe Taw Department of 
Howard Univer§hear with deep regret the 
announcement Ghe sudden death of a fel- 
low student, Wil A. Sythe, of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
Resolved, That }his death we mourn the 
loss of one who §& endeared himself to us 
by his congenialif{ g friend, his courtesy 
as a fellow-studen§d an indomitable‘per- 


severance In the 8§ of the law worthy of 
our highest emulat 


Resolved, That Wh, in his decease, we 
recognize the hand 4n inscrutable Provi- 
dence, and bow in \mission thereto, we 
cannot but deplore tone so young and so 
promising should be c¥f in the flower of his 
youth and at the ve ception of his pro- 
feasional career. 

Resolved, That a cope these resolutions 
be transmitted to the fily of the deceased, 
to whom, in their sad bévement, our heart- 
felt sympathies are exteq, 


ne 


The Right of Coltq Women to 
Vote 


the distinguished colored orator of this city, 
has been out speaking during almost the en- 
tire campaign, and he has done very effective 
service. I am a little surprised that Mr. 
Clark’s review of Mr. Greeley’s record, as de- 
livered in his Greenwood-Hall speech in this 
city, has not been more generally used as a 
campaign document, and circulated among 
colored voters particularly. 

Mr. Clark’s power as a ready debater and 
orator seems only within the past year or 
two to have received its proper appreciation, 
and each successive speech delivered by him 
is said, by those capable of judging, to be 
the best he ever made. Unfortunately his 
duties here have confined him too closely for 
him to have attained until quite recently the 
national reputation to which his merits were 
entitled. 








LITERARY. 

Cincinnati has long been noted through- 
out the country for the educational facilities 
it affords, and the consequent intelligence 
of its colored population. It is natural that 
there should be literary societies among us, 
and there. are. 

First among these stands 


an 


. 
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To the Editor of the New Nyal Era: 

I have been for a long t, wondering why 
you do not insist on the tying out of the 
provisions of the Fourteet and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Coitution of the 
United States, as regard right of col- 
ored citizens to vote. Do \ gay that col- 
ored citizens do vote? I Wer, yes. A 
part of them vote. But did\yer occur to 
you that colored women cihs have the 
same right to vote that colotnen citizens 
have? That the same amments that 
gave citizenship, with all i{ghts, privi- 
leges, and immunities to thQjored man, 
gavé also the same citizens with its 
rights, privileges, and immunitko the col- 
ered woman. Letus see. Tipurteenth 
Amendment says that “All pet} born or 
naturalized in the United State subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are chs of the 
United States and of the State whin they 


THE CLARK LITERARY CIRCLE; 


but it has apparently outlived its usefulness, 
and now drags on a sad and sorrowful exist- 
ence. Organized for the mutual interchange 
of thought, without prejudice, partisanship, 
or sectarianism, in social, religious, or politi- 
cal opinions, it has cultivated among the 
young men of this community a tolerance for 
views in opposition to their own that reflects 
credit upon them and the club which pro- 
duced it. 
“Tis true, ’tis pity; 

But pity ’tis, ’tis true,”’ 
that this most excellent institution is rapidly 
on the decline, and will shortly be known no 
more among the things that are. Its career 
reminds me very much of “‘Single-speech 
Hamilton,’’ a member of the English Parlia- 
ment, who created a sensation by making an 
excellent speech in that body, and never 







an anchor, sail, or rudder, and the waves 
boisterous. 


fight, kept a bold front, clearly defined their 
principles, and put none but loyal men on 
guard, they won victories, but when they be- 
gan to look round for a soft place to fall, the 
ship went down. 
not be as large this year as it was last, yet 
it ought to and could have been much larger. 
There is not a man in the field whom the col- 


and they follow no uncertain sound. 
attempted in some localities to make up in 


some Democrats, but alas! Democrats don’t 
know how to vote but one ticket, even though 
it be strong as polecat and the devil heads 


The Republican party set the col- 
ored man free. To secure to him the full 
fruition of that freedom it conferred upon 
him civil rights ; and to make. this civil rights 
available, it gave him the ballot; and to fit 
him for the ballot it opened up to him and his 
children free schools ; and had the system in 
this State been fully inaugurated, it would 
have attained a foothold and a popularity 
that would have borne down all opposition. 
Owing to the lethargy and compromising 
policy of the Republicans, the State will go 
Democratic in November, and the free school 
system will be so mutilated as to be worth- 
less. The six-shooter law will be repealed, 
the Governor, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and most, if not all, the other Re- 
publican officers will be impeached; a con- 
vention will be called to frame a constitution 
in accordance with Democratic doctrine, and 
another sea of fire awaits Republicans in the 
Lone Star State. In this Senatorial and 
Representative District the Republicans make 
no fight at all, not even so much as to put 
a ticket in the field, thus disorganizmg the 
party. The Republicans are holding no mass 
meetings, the enemy is not confronted in the 
field, and the political ship is at sea without 


As long as the Republicans made a square 


The Republican vote will 


ored people have ever recognized as a leader 
It is 


whisky what is lost in candidates and work. 
It is hoped by the present policy to carry 


it. Look out for warm times in Texas within 
six months. The Democrats have put up 
their bitterest men. One of their candidates 


8323.50 ear in ad e. 
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every man of the rank and file of the party 
| with the most relentless hate, and held every 


(From the Washington Republican. | 
Mr. Greeley’s Record. 


Having seen in several papers the state- | tively, as a party, responsible not for a share 
ment that Horace Greeley was one of the only, but for the whole great aggregate sin 
early pioneers in the anti-slavery cause, and. of the defeat of Uenry Clay, (of that we all 
well knowing, as I do, that no greater mis- | felt proud,) of the annexation of Texas, the 
take was ever made, and fearing that this; Mexican war, and all the evils that ever did 
may have a tendency to mislead some, I, or will result therefrom ; and the Lord only 
would ask the favor of a little space in your , knows what other wild, crazy charges ema- 
highly valuable paper to say a few words 
about the matter. Being myself one of the | of which we were one and all consigned to 
‘old guards’? who enlisted in this cause in | the lowest hell to which a universalist ever 
1840, and helped in my feeble way to fight | indulges in consigning any one. I think he 
the battle for‘ the equal rights of all men | must have regretted that he did not believe 
before the law,” can truly say that in that | in a good square orthodox hell, and that he 


whereof I affirm. I can't now give just the | should be for our special benefit. Nota man 


when he was dragged through the streets of | 
Boston with a rope around his neck, but it 
was some time previous to 1860. By his elo- 
quence and zeal he gathered quite a company | 
of followers in New England, but he took 
the ground that the Constitution was wrecked 
by pro-slavery, a “‘ covenant with death and 
an agreement with hell,” and that it was 
wrong to take any political action underit. In 
1850 the Liberty party was formed, under 
the leadership of Gerrit Smith and others, 
having their stropghold in Central New 
York. This party took the directly opposite 
ground that the Constitution was a clean 
anti-slavery paper, and would, were its princi- 
ples carried out, abolish slavery upon every 
foot of American soil where it existed. 
They cast their first yote for President on 
the distinctively anti-slavery ground in 1840, 
but a handful to be sure, but they were the 
**seed votes of humanity.’’ I believe that 
it isa universally conceded fact that all the 
early pioneers in the anti-slavery movement 
belonged to one or another of these organi- 
zations. Will some gentleman of the press 
who claims this honor for H. . please rise 
and explain to which of these he belonged, 
either then or afterward? At that ‘time he 
was publishing 

THE LOG CABIN, 

which strongly advocated the election of 
Gen. Harrison to the Presidency. 

Soon after he started the 7vibune, which 
was distinctively a Whig paper, nothing 
more, nothing less. Time passed on, and in 
1842, or early in 1843, the Liberty party 
nominated James G. Birney for President. 
Thus early in ‘the field, with some of the best 
talent that the nation afforded, every mem- 
ber constituted himself a committee of one to 
labor in whatever capacity he was fitted for, 
by speaking, writing, or scattering broadcast 
over the land printed documents, to try and 
make the people see, as they already saw, 
that if this nation did not very soon destroy 
slavery it would very soon make the attempt 
at least, as it has since done, to overthrow 
the Government. In 1844 the Whigs nomi- 
nated Henry Clay and the Democratic party 
nominated James K. Polk for the Presidency. 
How stands Horace Greeley’s anti-slavery 
record at this time ? 

Every energy of his nature was directed to 
the election of Henry Clay, the man whom 
every anti-slavery man in the nation re- 
garded, and justly so, as more fearfully re- 
sponsible than any other living man for the 
gigantic proportions to which slavery had 
attained, having in the winter of 1820, when 
the vote was taken upon the admission of 
Missouri as slave territory, used all his great 
influence to secure its admission with slavery, 
and when at last the yote was taken in the 
House—it being a tie, and he being Speaker 
—he gave his casting vote in its favor, there- 
by deciding that in place of its dying out in 
a few years, as it most surely would have 
done for lack of room, it should have this 
vast rich virgin soil to spread itself over; 
whereby it became the formidable controlling 
power to grapple with, which the anti- 
slavery men in after years found it to be, for 
this question rightly settled would have been 
a precedent for the right settlement of simi- 


feel that every man of them who may be alive, 
and can possibly do so, will be at the polls 
in November to record their vote against him 
and drive one nail each in his politica) coffin. 
So much for Mr, Greeley’s anti-slavery so 
late as 1841. Will some one who can see it 
please tell where his pioneer work comes in 
upto that date? In 1848 a nomination was 
made at Buffalo, and the platform did squint 
the least bit in the world towards the exclu- 
sion of slavery from free territory. Did Mr. 
Greeley support that nomination? Not 
much. The old pro-slavery Whig party put 
in nomination the slayeholder, General Tay- 
lor, for President, 

Iforace Greeley opposed the nomination, 
not because of the pro-slavery character of 
the party or the man, but, as I believe, be- 
cause he already felt that Horace Greeley was 
the coming man, or, rather, that he had al- 
ready arrived, and should himself see that 
honor. He fought the nomination with his 
characteristic bitterness until he was offered 
a nomination for Congress if he would sup- 
port Gen. Taylor. Two members were to be 
elected, one for a full term, and one to fill 
an unexpired term of two or three months. 
He was offered the full term, and when the 


with Congressional honors thrown in, Gen. 
Taylor was at once transformed into as 
great a saint with him as Horace himself so 
recently was with the Washington Patriot ; 
and just cight weeks to a day before elec- 
tion the name of Taylor was placed at the 
masthead of the Tribune. But, alas for poor 
Horace, born to be gulled and fooled, which 
process is about to culminate in the great 
tomfoolry of his life. The party, after_using 
him as they wished, turned him off with the 
fay-end of a term, and gave the full term to 
JIM BROOKS, OF THE EXPRESS, 


But I think it was about an even thing after 
all, for it required eight weeks’ hard work to 
unsay the harsh and bitter things he had 
said about Gen. Taylor. Here, as elsewhere 
and always, 
‘** He riggled in and riggled out, 
And left the people still in doubt 
Whether the snake that made the track, 
Was going South or coming back.”’ 


So much for his anti-slavery record to No- 
vember, 1848. In 1852 the Whigs nominated 
General Scott, a man who felt called upon 
now and then to attend the Union slavery 
meetings of that day, the legitimate business 
of which was to denounce all efforts bein 

made for the overthrow of slavery and al 
persons engaged therein. A portion of the 
platform on which he stood declared, ‘* We 
will discountenance all agitation of the sub- 
ject of slavery.”” L do not now {recollect 
whether Horace Greeley opposed this nomi- 
nation or not. I think he did, but if so, not 
because of the pro-slavery character of the 
man or the platform, but eventually [ know 
it received his support, he saying of it, “Scott 
heads the column; forward!’’? ‘This was the 
last nomination made by the Whig party. 
Iforace Greeley, as was so aptly remarked by 
the gentleman who recently so ably reviewed 
Senator Sumner’s letter, ‘Clung to it till it 
died and stunk on his hands.’’? Such is a 


be kept in the Whig party.y, What is there 
about this, gentlemen of the press, allow me 
to ask, from which to send the statement over 
the land that Horace Greeley was one of the 
‘‘early pionecrs’’ in the anti-slavery cause ? 
No, no, gentlemen; a greater error was never 
committed, 

Let me entreat of you to say so no more. 
Horace Greeley an early anti-slavery man ! 
Why, these were times that tried men’s souls. 
If ever that Scripture had a literal fulfillment, 
which says ‘A man’s foes shall be they of 
his own houschold”’ it did at thattime. Men 
who claimed the “‘ equal rights of all men be- 
fore the law”’ took their lives in their hands, 
and knew not at what hour they might be 
called upon to lay them down. They ad- 
hered to their principles at a sacrifice of the 
most warmly cherished friendships. Social 
position, lucrative business, relations, time, 
talent, money, and sometimes life itself, and 
for this deadly persecution against them Hor- 
ace Greeley is far more responsible than any 
other living man, I most fully believe. 

No such reforms has Mr, Gieaey ever en- 
gineered through; not he. Always in the 
market at a price, always having an eye to 
the main chance, no possible danger that he 
would ever embrace truth, so unpopular as 
to endanger either life or limb, but he has 
floated with the popular current and waxed 
fat and grew rich, a thing very rarely accom- 
plished by those who, from fixed and settled 
principle, engineer such very unpopular re- 
forms as was the anti-slavery movement, and 
it might, with just as much justice and pro- 
priety, be claimed for Pilot and Herod—that 
they were prominent leaders in the Christian 
religion. As for Horace Greeley, that he 
was a ‘* pioneer anti-slavery man,’’ for what 
they accomplished in the case of the founder 
of that system he would have done with the 
leaders of this movemept had he possessed 
the power I most fully believe. One word 
more to the gentlemen of the press, Repub- 
licans particularly, and I have done with 
them. Why is it, gentlemen, that it has so 
often been said in Republican papers, ‘*‘ We 
believe Mr. Greeley to be honest.’”’ From 
an examination of his record for the last 
thiry years where is the evidence to be found? 
What important question, with one or two 
exceptions, but he has at different times, if 
not in some cases at the same time, taken 


settlement of the same question when applied 
to other territory. Henry Clay was Horace 
penny te god. He knew nor acknowledged 
no higher power above or below. Ie wor- 
shiped him, he swore by him, and swore 
that he should be elected President, and 
that, too, regardless whether the means 
used were fair or foul. 
With such zeal and determination had the 
anti-slavery men played their cause before 
the nation that H. Greeley saw that in sey- 
eral of the States they would hold the bal- 
ance of power between the two great parties, 
and his subtle craftiness suggested to him 
that if by any possible means they could be 
seduced i» abandon their principles and vote 
for Henry Clay his election was assured. He 
therc {ore commenced fawning around them 
an‘! using the most seductive kind of flattery 
and palaver to induce them ‘‘just this once” 
to vote for II. C. to keep out Texas. During 
the summer of 1844, Cassius M. Clay was 
sent upon a tour through the Northern States ; 
sent if not directly by H. G., with his most 
hearty approval and co-operation, to see 
what his eloquence and persuasion would ac- 
complish in the matter. Conjointly they 
labored long and arduously with a will and 
zeal worthy of a far better cause, and I must 
say that for once Horace kept his temper 
most wonderfully well. Not content with 
what he could accomplish with the Tribune, 
he issued a series of tracts called 
THE ‘TUNIUS TRACTS,” 
which were scattered broadcast over the land, 
all directed to the double object of breaking 
up the little Liberty party and the election 
of Henry Clay. But as the ides of Novem- 
ber drew near, and he found that every Lib- 
erty party man not only stood firm as a rock, 
but intended to take at least one voter to the 
lis with him, then the righteous soul of 
Iorace waxed wroth exceedingly. He 
changed his base at once, his good-natured 
palaver and flattery changed to wormwood 
and gall, and those men who all summer had 
been the most noble, generous, and plilan- 
thropic, that the world had eyer beheld, 
whose only fault was that they were just a 
litle mistaken as to the right way of carrying 
out a glorious object, for which he was also 
most zealously laboring—all at once, bya 
single stroke of the great philosopher’s pen, 
they were transformed as if by magic into the 





for Congress says that if they can’t get rid 
of the Radicals in any other way, that there 
are plenty of ropes and black-jacks yet. 
For the Legislature they are running men 
who were in the secession convention of 
1861 and who deposed Governor Houston. 
Some of them were members of the Legisla- 
ture of 1866, and the whole list of candidates 
is made up of the hangmen of the Confed- 
eracy. Against these we have pitted men in 
the mane without a record, a name, prestige, or 
ability. The earnest men have only left the 
hope of Grant’s election. This is a solace to 





reside.”” Mind you, it does no} white, 
black, male, nor female, but @y says 
‘all persons,” which in our ldjge in- | 
cludes race, color, and sex. Thd@teenth 
Amendment declares that the rif citi- 
zens of the United States to vot@ni not 
be denied nor abridged by the Unitttates 
nor by any State, on account of rabolor, 
or previous conflition of servitude. there 
a State within the Union that will phd to 
aay that they have carried out the pions 
of these two amendments? Have tex. 
punged from their State constitutiqng 
their election laws the word ‘‘male,’”) in 
other ways removed the disabilities}er 
which their women citizens labor, 
cured to them the equal | 


onnpugale 
law in the exercise of their right to vot 


Bat, say some, these amendments 
altogether to the colored 


again attempting another. The Circle gave 
a public exhibition last November, and is 
dying from the effects of too much glory. 
Next in order is the 
HOME MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT CIRCLE}; 


or, a8 more familiarly known, ‘‘ The Happy 
Matrimonial Institution,’’ composed of young 
ladies and gentlemen. Literature is culti- 
vated among the members to the extent of 
“Lord Chesterfield’s advice to his son’”’— 
‘*Madame ——’s advice to her daugtiter,’’ 
“The habits of good society,” &c., &c. 
Unfortunately the club assumed the Hercu- 
lean task of providing in a matrimonial way | 
for all its members, and prematurely an- 
nouncing several engagements that failed to 
be on time, the patrons (would be) are with- 
holding patronage, and the club is on the 





decline. 











our souls. 
Wa. V. TUNSTALL. 


ed 


Greeley Saved, 





The Honorable Horace Greeley should be 
cordially congratulated upon his defeat in the 
present campaign. The Vice President elect 


»| in 1857 was preferred by his electors to the 


President they had chosen, and the death of 
the latter was in consequence nearly con- 
summated. The same combination of cir- 
cumatances existed in relation to the same 
people when the immortal Lincoln fell. It 
need hardly be affirmed that Mr. Greeley 
would prove more distasteful to that people 
than would ‘‘the conservative’? Mr. Gratz 
Brown. Thanks to Heaven for preserving 
Mr. Greeley from such a fate, and our coun- 
try from the re-enactment ef so base a 

as assassination, with all the evils that 





both sides of? Why, quite a volume might 
be filled with his arguments upon opposite 
sides of different subjects, where he has 
wheeled around and doubled upon his own 
track so suddenly and so bitterly opposed 
former arguments, which were scarcely 
finished and given to the world, and 
oftentimes, too, with surrounding  cir- 
cumstances looking so suspicious—that it 
seems to me that for any well-informed per- 
son to believe and have faith in his political 
honesty must necessitate the belief that he is 
either half demented or half a fool, to say 
nothing about his course by which he led the 
South on to secession, his double-faced course 
during the war, his hearty support and slan- 
derous denunciation of Gen. Grant, who has 
remained the same faithful and efficient offi- 
cer, his shameles desertion of the Republi- 
can party, and his present snug cuddling in 
the arms of his li dy 5 enemies, Let us 
look for a moment at his course upoo his 
favorite subject—protection. If there is any- 
thing upon which he has seemed to be hon- 
est, it is upon this. Fx a lifetime he has 


most vile and abject villains that went un- 
hung. Every species of abuse, as we then 
thought, which it was possible to suffer was 
rained upon our devoted heads, It was sup- 
pused that after the election he would accept 
the situation, whatever it might be, and be- 
have like a half sane man at least; but alas 
for the uncertainty of human hopes! The 
election came off in due time, and Henry Clay 
was defeated. The Liberty party cast, all 
told, between 74,000 and 75,000 votes. In 
New York they cast 16,676, and it proved 
true that there, as in some other States, their 
vote was considerably in excess of Polk’s 
majority over Clay; and if I rightly remem- 
ber now the vote of New York alone was 
needed for Clay’s election. If I ammistaken 
about that, 1 do know that enough States 
were similarly situate:| to have elected Henry 
Clay triumphantly had it been possible for 
Horace Greeley to secure the Liberty party 
vote in his favor. When this fact transpired 
the poor Abolitionists found that they had 
not learned their A B C’s about being abused 


and that this trong anti-slavery man” fought for itagainst all odds fand has really 
had apparently fully determined that what nppeared to be acting from inciple, and had 
he not use for his own base and -unhal- | he died one year ago, I ld have given 


lowed purposes should be exterminated from 
the earth, 
Nothing in the shape of slander, falsehood, 
The Baglin — sonnei equal —— occasion. 

e@ ge seemed all too tame 
for hig , but as he was too unlearned 
and illiterate to use any other, they felt quite 
prot they should receive no cursing and 
a 


him credit undeserved, as it would have béen 
for some honesty here. But alas, here too 
he had his price, and for hope of office aban- 
doned even that. Please, 
sig-aag, serpoutine coutve-ihe haneaty Cowes 
g-2ag, se courge 
in in such a striking manneras to be 
referred to. Do you believe that. 
overtaxed 
he betrayed his master? 
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| one individually and alone as well as collec- | 


‘ship I know all the ropes,’? and know | must have felt that if there was none, there I 


’ No,no! 
date when Wm. Lloyd Garrison commenced | of that number has Mr. Greeley ever for- lad you waited for him or any like him to 
the discussion of the subject of slavery, or | given, and I thank God for the assurance I 


































































clink of the $8 per day sounded in his ears, | from 


-be‘induced to cut. 


to shave. 
: . : . brief, imperfect, but truthful statement of his| A bath which does not 1 and a water- 
lar matters in after time, just as by its wrong : il the : 
decision it became a precedent for the eon course until the breath of life could no longer | jug that is not dangerous to lift. 














gentlemen, point | Without 


| 
i 


ace Greeley, when his acts have been pre- | 
cisely the same as theirs, except the difference | 
‘made by altered circumstances? 1 should G8! Who Can Patat His Tale of Anguish t— 
, just as soon suspect the Pope of Rome of | 
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The Dumb Brute. __ 


—— 
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A Pecuniary Considerationfior those who 


_Cherishing sentiments of deadly hostility; “*"~S**#*¥* Wanted on the Subject. 


against the Papacy as —-> Horace Gree- | 


| ley of one vestige of political honesty since 


| witnessing the developments of the last six 
| months, 


| A few words to the colored men—the freed- 


nated from his addled brain, for being guilty’ men—and I have done. Let me entreat of | 


you, gentlemen, not to, by any manner or 
| means, or by any amount of argument, so- 
| Phistry, false reasoning, or false statements, 
| be led away to vote for H.G. Don’t allow 
| Yourselves to be deceived by the plea that 
| he is or ever was a friend to your rave, a pio- 
neer in the anti-slavery movement. 


engineer your cause, the coffle gang of slaves 
would now, as of yore, be seen wending 
their weary way through the streets of the 
federal city, and the old slave prison and 
auction block would still rear their Heaven- 
defying heads beneath the very shade of the 
National Capitol. You might still be wear- 
ing out your sad lives amid the rice swamps 
and cotton plantations of the South, beneath 
the merciless lash of the cruel task-master. 
Not you alone, but your children and your 
children’s children) might follow in your foot- 
steps for all time until the tri of the 
archangel should arouse those guilty slave- 
holders to the consciousness of the great 
crime they were committing in thus depriving 
their fellow-man of his equal right to “‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and 
then, even, I doubt not Horace Greeley would 
be there to protest, in their behalf, that they 
were acting in striet accordance with the 
ee and compromises of the Constitu- 
ion, 

Let me entreat of you, gentlemen, by all 
you hold most sacred an dear ; by the love 
you bear to yourselves, your families, your 
country, and your God, that every man of 
you who has a vote will march up in solid 
column, with unbroken front, not a deserter 
t your ranks, or a straggler from your 
lines, and deposit your votes as one man for 
the brave and dauntless soldier who so ably 
defended your rights during the war, and 
who has so fearlessly protected them since, 
and for the no less noble civilian who, 
through long years of weary toil, often 
against tremendous odds, has labored so man- 
fully for the enactment of those laws by 
which you are now protected in those rights 
— at the point of the bayonet, at such a 
earful loss of treasure and of life. By vot- 
ing for General Grant and Henry Wilson, the 
true and tried soldier and statesman, you 
will not only show to the world that you 
properly appreciate the great obligations 
which you so justly owe to these men and to 
the Republican party, but you will most etfec- 
tually rebuke your old libelous enemies, the 
Democratic party, who are just now laboring 
so hard to steal their way into power under 
a false flag and most false-hearted and das- 
tardly leaders. By so doing you will also 
cheer the hearts of those early friends who, 
at the price of such great persecution and 
peril, espoused your cause thirty or forty 
years ago. You will prove to them that 
their labors and sacrifices were not in vain, 
but were given for the elevation of a people 
capable of feeling and appreciating their ob- 
ligations and responsibilities—a people who 
understand who are their friends and who 
are their enemies—who know their rights, 
and knowing, dare maintain them. 

Wonders ofa Boarding Howse. 

A carving knife that is not shaky in the 
handle, and which, on great persuasion, can 


A silver fork on which the precious metal 
is still extant, and which has its proper com- 
plement of prongs. 

A chamber looking-glass which, if not 
propped up with you r brush, never turns 
its back upon you when you 


A (very) grand 0, whereof the keys 
don’t rattle like the bones of negro min- 
strelsy, and whereof you can i e, bya 
powerful flight of fancy, that the notes have 
in their infancy been ever heard in tune. 

A door mat which is not provided with a 
hole to trip up all your visitors when they 
come to call. 

A table-cloth or napkin without eleven 
holes in dt. 

A window that has not at the least one 
sash cord broken, and that does not vibrate 
noisily with the very slightest breeze. 

An easy chair which gives you an ease 
when sitting in it, and wherein you may take 





The following letter from Mr. Gatchell is 


| Sell-explanatory : 

| OFFICE OF THE SOCLETY FOR THE PRE- 

| VENTION OF CRUELTY 'TO ANIMALS, 
1335 F Street Northwest, 

| WASHINGTON, D, C., Oct. 17, 1872. 

To the Public : 


To stimulate a livelier interest in the aims 
and purposes of the society in our midst, 
whose province it is to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the brute creation, and more partieu- 
larly of such domestic animals as may be 
classed among man’s most efficient allies, 
and to enlist that general sympathy, espe- 
cially among the rising generation, which 
should exist in a Christian community in be- 
half of an object so commendable, it has been 
deemed advisable by the organization which 
I represent to announce a series of prizes to 
be publicly awarded at Lincoln Hall, on the 
oe of the 30th proximo, for the best 
original essays on the subject of “cruelty to 
animals,”’ as follows : 

For non-attendants of the public schools, 
between the ages of 12 and 20 years, one 
medal valued at $25; for pupils of the gram- 
mar schools, first prize, $25 medal; second 
prize, a $15 medal; for pupils of the interme- 
diate or secondary schools, first prize, a $25 
medal; second prize, a $15 medal. 
The first prize medal for the best essay 
produced by a pupil of the intermediate or 
secondary schools is generously contributed 
by William Stickney, Esq., and will be known 
as the ‘* Stickney medal.”’ 
To receive the attention of the society each 
each essay should not cover less than four 
bor more than six ordinary letter pages, and 
accompanying it should be the age of the 
writer, together with the name of the grade 
of the school of which he or she is a pupil. 
At the same time the writer should forward 
with the essay his or her name and residence, 
in a sealed envelope. If the writer is not an 
attendant of the public schools it should be 
so stated, giving the name of the private 
school to which he or she may belong. A 
special committee, consisting of Dr, C. T. 
Cox. William Stickney, Alonzo Bell, T. C. 
Grey, Thos. Taylor, Dr. Alvord, Dr. Atkins, . 
and John M. Langston, created for the pur- 
pose, will carefully examine every essay, and 
prizes will not be awarded until the commit- 
tee is fully satisfied that the essay is original 
with the writer. 
The names of unsuccessful competitors 
will under no circumstances be made known, 
nor will the names of the successful ones be 1 
known even to the committee until an- | 
nounced publicly on the evening of the 30th 
proximo, | 
Competition for prizes is open for all : 
schools, public or private, within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to ‘non-attendants of 
schools, under the conditions above stated. 
All essays should be forwarded to William 
Stickney, ccrner Sixth and M streets north- 
west, prior to November 15. I earnestly ap- 
peal to the parents, the teachers, and the 

stors of the cities of Washington and 
jeorgetown for their hearty co-operation in 
this matter. Let the liberality of the com- 
mittee meet with a warm response from all 
who consider kmmdness a nobler trait than 
cruelty. The prizes offered will tend to 
stimulate the eiYorts of youth, but to ripen 
their efforts into practical work the youth 
must receive encouragement at home. 
Let parents remember that kindness is a 
richer bestowment than wealth. 
Let our teachers bear in mind that beneyo- 
lence adorns the scholar. 
Let our pastors encourage the work of 
love, and regard it as a Christian obligation, 
which ought not to be neglected. __ 
With the home, school, and church in sym- 
pathy with our work, we believe the youth of 
our District will strive for these prizes, and 
contribute to our common cause some rich 
material for future thought and work. 

THEO. F, GATCHELL, President. 
~— <> e - 


The Silent Captain. 


—— 


One of the commanders of the Cunard line 
of steamers, plying, several years ago, be- 
tween Boston and Liverpool, was known as 
“the silent captain.’”?” He wasted no words 
upon passengers, and said little to anybody 
during the entire voyage of three thousand 
miles. But if he was neither talkative nor 
genial, he was master of his profession, and 
people who took passage in his ship felt that 
all the care and skill which could be em- 





our usual after-dinner nap without an appre- 
ension of a caster coming off. 

A teapot out of which, with excessive care 
and patience, you can contrive to pour a 
cupful without dropping the lid into it. 

A sitting-room wherein, te avoid smoke 
suffocation, you need not keep both“door and 
window open when you light the fire. 

‘A minute in the day unmolested by an 
organ grinder. 

A window shade which you can manage to 
pull up, even to the very top, without a 
wrinkle, and then not find it come down with 
a rattle on your head. 

A waiting maid who looks as if she some- 
times used a nail brush. 

A ceiling and a chimney ornament which 
are neither of them cracked. 

A sofa at all softer than a hard deal board, 
and which has not its springs fractured ex- 
actly in the place whereon you want to sit. 

A picture or engraving, hung up by way of 
ornament, which with any candor you can 
call a work of art. 

A pair of decanters which are not an odd 
couple, and halfa score of wine glasses any 
two of which will match. 

A door which does not let a hurricane of 
draught through it, and which you can actu- 
ally shut without a slam. 

And, finally, a bed that m may go to 
without trembling, and a bill that you may 
pay without a fear of being fleeced. 


—-_ 
The Geysers of Meatana. 








In nearly every newspaper or magazine 
article referring to the great Montana Gey- 
sers, that marvelous region has been spoken 
of as the ‘‘ Wonders of the Yellowstone,”’ 
making little or no reference in this connec- 
tion to the Madison river. Drawing a con- 
clusion from the already published accounts, 
the reader inevitably forms an incorrect idea 
of the great spouting geysers, prismatic 
springs, and immense boiling chalk-pots, 
which in themselves form the real wonders 
ao often referred to as the ‘*‘ Wonders of the 
Yellowstone.’’ Those phenomena, if phe- 
nomesa — are, are not located upon the 
river last referred to at all, but over a divid- 
ing range of mountains, twenty or twenty- 
five miles to the west and south of Yellow- 
stone Falls. Indeed, there is not a single 

eyser on the Yellowstone river or near the 
ake deemed of sufficient importance to be 
noted down on Hayden’s map of the National 
Park. To be sure, that noble stream has its 
grand attractions, in a beautiful lake, liter- 
ally —. the clouds, be 10,000 feet 
above sea level, 300 miles ia rence, 
25 miles its greatest breadth, and with sound- 
ings of 300 feet; in its towering mountains. 
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ployed for their safety would be exerted. 
For the “silent captain” was so nearly om- 
nipresent as is possible: fur a human being. 
Day and night he was upon the lookout, and 
when upon his bed, and in slumber, was be- 
lieved to have one eye open and an ear in- 
tent to catch the first sound of an approach- 
ing tempest. 

A duplicate of this silent, quiet, and _skill- 
ful commander is found at Washington, in 
the person of President Grant. His competi- 
tor has traveled two thousand miles, and 
made a score of speeches, to express what 
Grant did in four words: ‘Let us have 

ace.’ The air is full of base lies concern- 
ng this quiet man, but he notices them not, 
trusting his reputation and political destiny 
tothe justice of his countrymen. And he 
will not be disappointed. President Lincoln 
said, when he presented Grant with a com- 
mission as general of the armies: ‘“The na- 
tion’s appreciation of what you have already 
done, and its reliance upon you for what 
still remains to be done, are now presented - 
to you with this commission. As the country 
herein trusts you, so, under God, it will sus- 
tain you.”” Years have passed since those 
words were spoken, but they have not lost 
their force. The country will sustain this 
quiet, unostentatious, and diligent public 
servant, and his revilers will be discomfited 
and put to shame.—Jndependent (N. H.) 


Statesman. 
a> > 


The Jesuit Oath 


pe) nana ies #21 Saks Seay 


The following is said to be the oath taken 
by every Jesuit upon his introduction to the 
order. If so, they are unquestionably a 
dangerous class, and it is no wonder that 
even Roman Catholic governments, and even 

found it necessary to condemn and ex- : 
al them from their borders : 

‘I do renounce and disown any allegiance 
as due to any heretical king, prince, or state 
named Protestants, or obedience to any of 
their inferior magistrates or ofticers. I do : 
further declare the doctrine of the Church of 
England, of the Calvinists, Hugenots, and 
others of the name of Protestants, to be 
damnable, and they are damned and to be 
damned, that will not forsake the same. I 
do further declare that I will help, assist, ; 
and advise all or any of his Holiness’ agents ( 
in any place whereyer I shall be, in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, or any other territory or 
kingdom I shall come to; and do my utmost 
to expiate all the heretical Protestants’ 
doctrine, and to destroy all their pretended 
power, legal or otherwise. I do further 

and declare, that notwithstan I 
religion 
Mother 


agents’ 
as they intrust me, and not to divulge, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by word, writing or cir- 
ee ver, but to ——— all _— | a 
shall be proposed, given in c or dis- 
covered unto me by you, my g y 
any of the sacred convent. 
I, A. B., do swear by the 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1872. 





FOR PRESIDENT: 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT: 
HENRY WILSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Complete liberty ard exact equality in the en- 
joyment of all civil, political, aud public rights 
should be established and effectually maiatained 
throughout the Union by efficient State and 
Federal legislation. Neither the law nor its ad- 
ministration should admit of any discrimination 
in respect of citizens, by reason of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.—A Plank in 
the Platform of the Philadelphia Convention. 








Lotsburch, Virginia. 


Though often invited, I rarely visit the 
State of Virginia. It was too long and too 
wickedly devoted to slavery and the oppres- 
sion of my people to strongly tempt me within 
its borders. Even now that slavery is dead and 
buried, its spirit still walks abroad and taints 
theair. Its deadly presence is alike seen in the 
haughtiness of the former master, and in the 
ignorance and servility of the former slave. 
The ideas and manners it created have sur- 
vived their creator. But sing, oh Heavens, 
and be joyful oh earth! the power of slavery 
is broken and the work of education, reform, 
and progress has begun, and let no man 
grudge any work he can do to help on the 
new order of things. Lotsburgh, spoken of 
above, is a place (if indeed a locality with so 
little to distinguish it from what lies outside 
can be properly called a place) in Nothum- 
berland county, two miles from Cone Land- 
ing, three or four miles from Mondy’s Point, 
another steamboat landing, in sight of Point 
Lookout, and consists of a road crossing, a 
store, two houses, and a school kept for col- 
ored children by Miss Caroline Putnam and 
Miss Sally Holley, who, with true missionary 
spirit, are devoting their time, strength, and 
talents to the education and moral improve- 
ment of the class for whose emancipation 
they labored so long and effectively at the 
North. In presence of these self-sacrificing 
women who have forsaken all for the sake of 
humanity, my own devotion to my people is 
poor indeed. They are doing up the untin- 
ished work of the anti-slavery movement, 
and are living martyrs to the cause. They 
have laid all on the altar, and rejoice in the 
sacrifice. Let such of us as are living in ease 
and luxury, and have means and leisure in 
abundance, remember these brave women, 
and hold up their hands in the good work 
they are doing. While there I hada chance 
to see the need of just such laborers in the 
interests of the long neglected class. 

I went te Lotsburgh to speak upon the 
political questions of the day, and especially 
to commend the candidates of the Republican 
party; but what do you think met and op- 
posed me at the start? Iam almost ashamed 
to tell it. I found the colored people of 
Lotsburgh, Northumberland county, Virginia, 
divided, not in respect to Greeley and Grant, 
but upon. the question whether I should 
speak upon political questions in the school- 
house—the said house being used for religious 
wership on Sunday! Oh, how cunning are 
the devices of slavery! 

No longer able to enslave the negro by 
Scripture, that spirit now endeavors to pre- 
vent his enlightenment, and this by religion 
and superstition, teaching him that a pile of 
rude boards are too holy a place in which to 
teach political duties! This error had taken 
such deep hold upon some of the good colored 
people of Lotsburgh, that they could not be 
persuaded to venture into the school-house to 
hear me speak, and they seemed much~lis- 
tressed because the great mass of the peopic 
could not be induced to take the same view 
of duty. It was a huuiliating exhibition of 
superstition, altogether disgraceful to the 
good sense usually displayed by the emanci- 
pated class. This effort of superstition to 
silence political discussion is said to be due 
to a wiley white minister of the gospel in the 
neighborhood, called Dr. Smith, who has 
been at the pains of preaching a special ser- 
mon on the subject, warning the people 
against the sin of sacrilege, the desecration 
of the Lord's house, and as usual there was 
a colored minister ready to copy the bad ex- 
ample of his white brother. 
so in the days of slavery. 


This was always 

When a white 
minister of the Gospel pounded the pulpit 
and shouted ** servants obey your masters,” 
there was always some black would-be-min- 
ister to groan out an amen! 


| 


It is, however, due to truth in the present | 
instance tostate that those who are now | 
endeavoring to exclude political discussions 
from the Lotsburgh school-house claim to 
have law on their side as well as gospel. 
They aflirm that what is now a school-house 
was designed to be a church, and so it un- 
doubtedly was; but the plain facts in the 
case are these: The school building was 
commenced for a church, but those who un- 
dertook to erect it were, from want of money, 
unable to build it, and therefore applied to 
the Freedmen’s Bureau for assistance. They 
were promptly informed that the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with church building, 
but it would aid them to build it as a school- 
house, and that when completed they might 
hold religious worship init. This aid was 
accepted four years ago, upon the conditions 
which it was given, but now, alas for the in- 
firmity of human nature, having got the 
means of building a school-house, they now 
propose to invest it with the sanctity of a 
church, and that, too, upon week days as well 
as Sunday! The friends of the school see in 
this not only an attempt to arrest free discus- 
sion inside the walls-of the school-house, but 
if they succeed in this to exclude the school 
forever, especially as the parties behind 
the movement are ¢ 

: 


burgh to rebuke this new attempt to bring 
them into mésttal bondage by means of their 
religious sentiments, and that the school will 
be preserved. They ought to know that ed- 
ucation is now their prime necessity, and re- 
gard these who strike at the means of educa- 
tion as their foes. 

For the present I spare the colored preach- 
er of Lotsburgh who is allowing himself to be 
used by designing men against the interests 
of his people, but he will do well to desist at 
once from his warfare. He cannot be sus- 
tained in his crusade against this school by 
his enlightened brethren anywhere outside of 
Lotsburgh. At the meeting held in the school- 
house on Saturday last, Mr. Henry Selden, 


"| evidently a deeply religious man, showed very 


clearly that the objects now sought by politi- 
cal action are sacred enough to be proclaimed 
within the walls of any church, and T think 
his words met a hearty response from those 
who heard him. 

The excellent ladies now exerting them- 
selves to educate and improve the colored 


| people of Lotsburgh, having law and humanity 


on their side, will resist every attempt to 
deprive them of their school. All good Re- 
publicans in the neighborhood stand by them 
in their truly noble work, and they are op- 
posed by the so-called Conservatives and 
Democrats. This Lotsburgh affair may seem 
a small matter, but itis not so. For if this 
religious Ku-Kluxism can be made to succeed 
in breaking up the negro school there, it will 
be surely resorted to elsewhere, and will be 
successful elsewhere. 

This imperfect account of my visit to Old 
Virginia would be still iess perfect if I did 
not tell my readers how I got into and out 
of that State, for the way into that State has 
not always been smooth to colored travelers. 
A journey thither is usually attended with 
proscription and insult, and one sensitive to 
such degrading provocations has little pleas- 
ure in such trips. Indeed, it is a positive 
misery for a colored man, with any sense of 
the respect due to manhood, to put himself at 
the mercy of the officers and the regulations 
of a Potomac steamboat. He does not travel 
as a passenger, hardly as freight, but as one 
of the haltered cattle that crowd the forward 
deck among bags of unfriendly smelling fer- 
tilizers with which these boats are generally 
loaded, and which permeates them with a 
sickening odor long after the vessel has dis- 
charged its cargo. The object seems to be 
to prevent the colored man not from travel- 
ing—for they want his money—want any- 
body’s money—but from traveling as a gen- 
tlemav. This last they will not tolerate. They 
say to him you shall go as the cattle go. 
You shall not have a place in the cabin, 
you shall not have a state-room to sleepin, you 
shall not come to the table when the bell rings 
for dinner ; in a word, you shall either sleep on 
the open deck, or be crowded into a filthy 
hole, filled with a company of unwashed peo- 
ple, with whom you have nothing but hu- 
mavity andcolor in common. These boats 
say toa colored man, you shall neither be 
clean nor a gentleman, if we can help it. 
You may have the wealth, the education, 
and the manners of a gentleman, but spite 
of all, when you step upon our decks you 
shall sink into the common degradation we 
have prepared for your race.¢ The object is 
to keep all negroes upon a dead level, and 
that level is the old plantation level, which 
ranked the negro with four-footed beasts and 
creeping things. I warn them, however, that 
this old plantation level cannot be main- 
tained. Not all the steamboats in Old Vir- 
ginia can prevent the colored race from pro- 
ducing men who shall have self-respect, cha- 
racter, education, and gentlemanly manners. 
I had intended when I begun this rude sketch 
to have said something of the broad and 
beautiful Potomac, the appearance of its 
shores, the delightful climate, and its glori- 
ous sky, with its bright October sun, and 
several other subjects which naturally awaken 
pleasant sentiments, but time and space for- 
bid. It only remains to say that the general 
rule applying to colored travelers on the Poto- 
mac, as above described, was not repealed, 
but only relaxed in my case. Through the in- 
terposition of good Miss Putnam, who was 
on board the Wawasit, I was allowed a sofa 
in the open cabin to lie on, and owing to the 
forethought of the same lady, I was furnished 
with some excellent bread and tea during 
the downward trip. I advise all who travel 
on these Potomac boats in cool weather to 
provide themselves with bread and blankets, 
for they will need both if they have far to 
travel. F. D. 





Shortcomings of Mr. Greeley’s Per- 
sonal Organist. 


We have never denied the admirable skill 
and masterly workmanship displayed in the 
brands manufactured by the great steam- 
slander-mill. They are so ingeniously in- 
vented, put together so nicely, and finished 
up with so brilliant a varnish of plausibility, 
that it needs more than average acuteness 
on the part of the reader, not to be misled 
once in a while into taking this glittering and 
hollow stuff for solid truth. Less dexterity, 





however, the personal organ exhibits, when 
it leaves the airy sphere of sheer fiction to 
seize on some established and incontroverti- 
ble fact as the solid foundation for its upper 
structure of falsehood, sophistical conclusions, 
imputations, and inferences. Nomatter how 
neutral the ground may be, the personal 
organist, in his zeal to forge a weapon against 





the President and the Republican party out 
of every material—be it as light as a cob- 
web—will resort to such far-fetched argu- 
ments, flimsy pretenses, and arrive at such 





transparently illogical conclusions, that he 
fails to impose even on the dullest under- 
standing. One of his latest feats in this line 
is an article in the Tribune of October 18th, 
when commenting on the hostility with which 
emigration to the United States is viewed by 
the Prussian Government, and its determina- 
tion to put obstacles in the way of the emi- 
grants. The rumor to. this effect has-been 
fully confirmed by later intelligence, where- 
upon the organist points sneeringly at the 
President’s alleged breach of neutrality in 
the French arms sale, a8 the sole and whole 
cause of the position assumed by the Prus. 
sian Government in respect to cmigration, 
probably in the hope of alienating a few Ger- 
mans from the Republican party ! 

The organist, for reasons only known to 
himself, feigns to be ridiculously ignorant 
upon a point quite familiar to everybody 
else—namely, that the German Emperor and 
Bismarck were duly informed by our Govern- 
ment of the proposed gale of arms, and even 
asked whether they objected to it or not; 
that far from taking offense in it, they did 
not take the least heed of the eminently pat- 
riotic attempts of a few American citizens to 
create ill-feeling, and especially looked on 





>A 'Fankeo school ihe. re hapeeiee Fae 


by a slight, tra: sient grudge—even if they | 
had one—in a question of such importance ! | 
It is weil known that among the causes | 
which prompt young men, or the fathers of | 
growing boys to seek a home in a free coun- | 
try, the terror of military service is one of the 
principal and most frequent, especially since | 
1866, as two great wars have made this duty, 
which always was extremely irksome, one 
involving death on the battle-field. On the 
other side, it is quite as natural that the 
Prussian Government should take alarm at 
the impending diminution of its besi war 
forces, and would, therefore try to impede 
emigration to any country, east or west, to) 
the dominions of the Emperor of China, as | 
well as to the United States, particularly as | 
no one can‘ predict how long the present 
peace will last. France is thirsting for re- 
venge ; Austria has an old grudge, and Bis- 
marck himself may entertain schemes for new 
conquests, and the organist cannot igncre 
this state of things without feigning igno- 
rance disgraceful for a journalist—something, 
however, that he is perfectly welcome to. 

The organist is not more lucky when he 
attempts to sect prominent Republicans 
against each other by warming up some old 
forgotten difference, some hasty utterance, 
and tells them that they ought to have a | 
falling out, as he has done in the same num- 
ber, for the object of creating ill-feeling be- 
tween the President and General Butler. 
A very foolish enterprise this is; for it can 
be assumed that men will generally have an 
excellent memory for any real or imaginary 
wrong committed against each other, and 
when, nevertheless, they choose to become 
friends or allies, either for the sake of a com- 
mon cause, or because they have since learned 
better to appreciate each other, they will 
not quarrel again on the advice of a declared 
enemy. In vain the organist tried in a simi- 
lar manner to embitter Mr. Colfax against 
the Republican party for not renominating 
him for the Vice Presidency. On the whole, 
he seems to have much more talent for whole- 
cloth fabrication than for the little patchwork 
which is usually left to gossiping women. 





An Impending Crisis. 

The rumor that a great change is to take 
place in the management of the 7'ribune right 
after the Presidential election, is too prob- 
able not to be generally credited. The share- 
holders, it is reported, have become seriously 
alarmed at the rapid falling off in the circu- 
lation of the paper in consequence of Mr. 
Greeley’s salto mortale and his personal or- 
ganist’s wild somersaults, and have deter- 
mined to put the editorship into more trust- 
worthy and steady hands, to avert ruin, 
which otherwise would be inevitable. Most of 
the subscriptions for the weekly issue, which 
it is asserted, constitutes the real treasure 
of the establishment, expire with the close 
of the year, and unless a complete change for 
the better is effected before that time, a crisis 
is impending in the shape of another tidal 
wave, which will make a rather clean sweep 
of those disgusted readers, who thus far 
have still clung to the paper for the only 
reason that they have paid for it. All this 
might have been expected, and it is easy to 
imagine the dismay and indignation of the 
shareholders at seeing their journal reduced 
to the degrading part of serving as a speak- 
ing trumpet to an individual, who, in his 
cravings for the Presidency, has turned 
traitor to them and to their party ; has made 
that once powerful organ the conduit of all 
the vile slander that he in his criminal folly 
is pleased to hurl at the heads of his former 
allies through a mouthpiece afilicted with an 
incurable moral infirmity, consisting in the 
complete absence of a sense of truth, honesty, 
and decency in politics. Indeed, the feel- 
ings with which they look to day on the ruins 
of the building which formerly was the sub- 
ject of their well-founded pride, must re- 
semble those of the owner of a stately man- 
sion, who, after letting the same to a tenant 
whom he had known before as a thoroughly 
respectable and gentlemanly person, at once 
finds that it has been converted into a gamb- 
ling-house, rat pit, or liquor saloon. Just as 
easy it is to picture the vexation of the sub- 
scribers,. especially those of the weekly, a 
large part of whom live in rural districts or 
smaller cities, all of them Republicans: of 
course, who for years had been accustomed 
to look forward to the 7ribune as their chief 
source of political and general information, 
as well as of entertainment and recreation 
after the labors of the day. How bewildered 
and confused they must have been, when 
they were told that the party with which 
they had always voted, and looked upon as 
the party of progress, liberty, and justice, 
had outlived its usefulness, and an end must 
be made to its rule; that its foremost men, 
in whom they had been taught to trust im- 
plicitly, were a gang of swindlers, forgers, 
and robbers, and that on the contrary, 
the men whom they had always seen de- 
nounced as the worst set of traitors, thieves, 
and scoundrels who ever trod the ground, 
were the only true and honorable men, the 
patriots who are to save the country from 
ruin! How perplexed they must have been 
when they were virtually asked, not only to 
abandon all their old associations, but to 
make war upon them; in short, to remove 
all their convictions, their ideas of right and 
wrong, for the great object of towing Mr. 
Greeley to the White House! ‘How utterly 
dissatisfied they must have grown, to find in 
the place of those fine, elaborate, and in- 
structive articles—perfect in form, noble in 
their tendencies, and dignified in tone nothing 
but either coarse pugilism, vile vituperation 
and defamation of every active and promi- 
nent Republican, or glowing eulogies on the 
murderers of negroes and Union men ! 

Certain it is that the present Tribune has 
played its part. Mr. Greeley and his per- 
sonal organist have overdone their work to 
such a degree by ruining its credit, that it is 
no longer a power either for good or for mis- 
chief. Its shrieks of despair and its cheers 
over imaginary victories, which it utters in 
turn, are laughed at alike by sympathizers 


more than ordinary gifts to lift it once more 
to its former height, and to regain the lost 
ground. 





A CorrESPONDENT of the Tribune is in- 
dignant at Mr. Washburne’s omission to in- 
troduce Senator Sumner to President Thiers, 
and discovers in it another evidence of the 


the Administrafion men. Unless the cor- 
respondent has special information on ¢he 
subject, through being admitted to the confi- 
dence either of Mr. Washburne or Mr. Sum- 
ner, one would think it must have occurred 
to him that in all probability Mr. Sumner, in 
his inflexible bitterness against the President 
and his special friends, never desired such 
attention on the part of Mr. Washburne, and 
might have declined it, even if it was ten- 


| dered to him, This, at least, ig the mest 





», and even more 


~~ o. ” 


and antagonists, and it will need a man of 


vindictive spirit and general viciousness of 


pees 








The Freedman’s Bank. 


} 


This institution, established as a teacher 
of the freedmen in the value and importance 
of saving their hard earnings, has been so 


| eminently successful in its aim and purpose | ber, and whoshall say that the hour may not 


as not only to be an instructor of the freed- 
men, but by its careful business management 
| has attracted the patronage of a large and 
| increasing number of white depositors in the 
| District of Columbia. This has excited the | 
| managers of some of our white banking insti- 


| tutions to such an extent as to rouse their 
jealousy to the pitch of slandering the Freed- 


'man’s Bank and attempting to create dis- 


trust among its many patrons. The Freed- 
man’s Bank, notwithstanding the slanders 
of envious bankers, is fully competent to 
mect promptly any legitimate demand that 
ean be made upon it. 

The slight “trun” of last week had no found- 
ation in reason, as was well shown by the 
promptness with which every demand was 
met at the counters of the Freedman’s Bank. 
The depositors and patrons of the Freedman’s 
Bank should remember that indulging in a 
‘‘run’? upon that institution is simply attempt- 
ing to break themselves, a8 the bank is con- 
ducted solely in the interest of the deposi- 
tors. This bank has been quite a help to 
colored men and women, as well as to some 
of the churches in this community in the 
matter of loans through which churches have 
been erected and private property improved 
and increased in yalue. Should a “‘1un”’ on 
the Freedman’s Bank necessitate the calling 
in of money loaned to our colored churches 
and individuals on short notice, it needs no 
prophet to foretell the large amount of suf- 
fering sure to follow. 

A “‘run’”’ on the Freedman’s Bank will not 
be successful in damaging that institution, as 
it is abundantly able to meet all demands ; it 
might, however, have the effect of reducing 
the dividend or interest to depositors by 
forcing the bank to keep extraordinarily large 
balances on hand, te meet the demands of 
patrons blinded to their own interests by the 
slanders of jealous bankers,whose institutions 
lack that standing in the community for which 
the Freedman’s Bank is so deservedly con- 
spicuous. 

Colored depositors especially should be 
alive to the great opportunity afforded by the 
Freedman’s Savings Bank, for not only taking 
care of their money, but of paying larger divi- 
dends than any other institution of the kind 
in the city. Among the officers of this insti- 
tution are colored men of ability, who have 
the highest interest of their race at heart; 
among its employés are young colored men 
who are acquiring a knowledge of business 
and enterprise not afforded to colored people 
by any other banking institution in the na- 
tion. Those bankers in our midst, who are 
striving by base insinuation to create a feel- 
ing of distrust among the colored depositors, 
would slam their doors in the face of any col- 
ored young man, who would dare to ask em- 
ployment at their hands. 

The Freeman’s Bank is able to pay every 
cent due depositors on demand, yet it is not a 
sensible thing to make the demand. Such ac- 
tion, if made general by depositors so as to 
include all the banks in the city, would very 
soon be the death of all our banking institu- 
tions and a general breaking up of all busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia, causing 
great suffering, and all for the lacking of the 
exercise of a little common sense among de- 
positors. Colored men, women, and chil- 
dren, remember that your life-long enemies in 
this community are striving to break down 
the Freedman’s Bank. You have by your 
good sense shown that you can save money, 
and erect the finest bank building in the South, 
continue to show good sense by not allowing 
the ex-dealers in your bone and sinew to 
frighten you from the support of an institution 
that is a powerful instrument in the work of 
your advancement. By your steady sup- 
port, and continued confidence of the Freed- 
man’s Bank you crush one of the fondest 
hopes of old fogy bankers of putting new life 
into their fast decaying institutions whose 
chief support came from your unpaid toil. 





Great Men and Their Tilustrators. 


Great men and great epochs will find their 
poets, their historians, and their artists, to 
preserve them in men’s memories, and hand 
them down to posterity. The French Revo- 
lution of 1789, the Republic and the first 
Empire have had their Louis Blanc, Thiers, 
Béranger, Vernet, and Delaroche ; our own 
young history has been recorded and its he- 
roes have been duly celebrated by cotempora- 
neous and posthumous writers and artists. To 
Th. Nast the honoris due of being mentioned 
as the history painter of the present cam- 
paign, as well as he was that of the preced- 
ing one. All its chief incidents and decisive 
battles have been rendered immortal by his 
pencil, and we are indebted to him for a 
series of masterly cartoons at which we hope 
to look with pleasure, even in years that are 
yet to come, then as veterans of the war, in 
which it has been our privilege to take an 
active though humble part. One of the rich- 
est, however, is the large middle piece, in 
Harper's Weekly of October 26, showing that 
‘*tidal wave’? which has completely swamped 
and destroyed the Liberal and Democratic 
crafts, whose officers are seen struggling in 
the water, while General Grant’s bark is 
quietly anchored in front of the White House. 
Indeed, Horace Greeley and Andrew John- 
son have been particularly lucky among the 
heroes of ancient and modern times, to find 
their historiographer in Petroleum Nasby, 
and their court painter in Th. Nast, and the 
more they are to be congratulated, since 
those who thus celebrate them are prompted 
by true, disinterested enthusiasm. It is an 
established fact, which not even the Tribune 
will gain-say, that no reward in the shape 
either of money or office has ever been offered 
by the men immortalized, or asked on the 
part of their immortalizers. 








A Yell of Despair. 


The appeal of Ethan Allan to the Demo- 
cratic and Liberal voters of the United States 
reflects very accurately the state of despair 
into which the Democrats and Copperheads 
of the New Departure have been driven by 
the result of the October elections. It is a 
screech, a wild scream of despair and 
impotent rage rather than an appeal. All 
their illusions are torn to shreds; the whole 
comedy of intrigues, so adroitly managed, has 
not only turned out an ignominious failure, 
but has left stains and scars on the political 
honor of its authors from which they can never 
recover. Yet they are not quite ready to 
admit that they are not indorsed by the ma- 
jority of the people ; therefore they raise the 
how] of fraud, and hurl maledictions at the 
heads of the victors, all of which is very 
natural and could not have been expected 
otherwise. More significant a symptom of 





AL ERA. 


dismal howl of Ethan Allan, the foll 
remarkable passage occurs : 
“Corruption grows with its own success, 


and, as may be expected, let these base deeds 
of the dominant party be repeated in Novem- | 


be fast approaching when some energetic 
spirit shall thunder in the willing ear of an 
outraged nation that physical resistance to 
such infamy is obedience to God ?”’ 


This is rather a distinct threat of another | 





of our victory, in order to give our deadly 
enemies for once a chance to satisfy their 
ravenous hunger for power and offices. It 
reminds one strongly of 1860, and is entirely 
in keeping with former utterances and deeds 
of the fire-eating Southern chivalry, but it 
throws a queer light on Mr. Greeley, the 
present representative of the Northern and 
Southern Democrats and Liberals, whom we 
have to hold responsible for these utterances, 
since they do not emanate from some obscure 
fire-eater, but from the Chairman of the 
**National (!) Committee Liberal Republi- 
cans,’’ and are published in his personal or- 
an. Horace Grreley, the peace man guand 
méme, who wanted to let the rebellious States 
secede rather than resort to coercive meas- 
ures, allows his supporters to threaten with 
insurrection, in case the people shall wickedly 
and perversely insist on electing the usurper 
Grant over ‘‘the grate and good Horris Gree- 
ley.’? Men’s convictions are sometimes sadly 
affected by circumstances. 





Demoralizing Influence of ‘* Lib- 
eralism,’’ 


It is as significant as it isremarkable, that 
every Republican who has turned Liberal or 
gone straight into the Democratic camp with- 
out any such dishonest subterfuge, at once 
has lost all regard for truth and all sense of 
right and wrong. Morally as well as politi- 
cally,-their whole natures seemed to have 
changed. Men who, while acting with the 
Republican party, were upright and honor- 
able in their conduct, and exhibited a scrupu- 
lous respect for truth, the moment they de- 
serted it, and were relieved from the moral 
restraint it imposes upon its members, have 
become the most reckless falsifiers and 
coarsest and vilest assailants of the party. 
Horace Greeley forms a striking illustration 
of the truth of this assertion. While a Re- 
publican he maintained the reputation of an 
honest and truthful man, and a fair-minded, 
if not always a just, politician. 

But since he started for the enemy’s lines, 
under the shallow pretext of liberalizing and 
reforming the Republican party by destroy- 
ing it, he has become the most malignant and 
unscrupulous libeler of his fellow-Republi 
cans, and of every measure, as well as the 
whole policy, of the party. In the malice 
of his assaults and his contempt for propriety 
and decency, he has gone far beyond the 
most zealous Democrat of the nation, and 
as one of our cotemporaries declares, his 
association with the New York ring thieves 
has thoroughly changed and demoralized 
him. From becoming a respectable and re- 
spected Republican editor, he is transformed 
into a very unscrupulous oflice-seeker, wan- 
dering about the country advocating his own 
claims, meanly seeking votes, and recklessly 
maligning his old party, scolding like a drab, 
and employing the vocabulary of the Five 
Points Democrats, with whom he is now 
** hail fellow well met.” 

We unite with the same paper to which we 
have referred, in saying that his recent 
electioneering tour is one of the most dis- 
graceful and disreputable exhibitions in our 
politics, hardly excepting Andrew Johnson’s 
famous swing around the circle. And we 
agree with it, also, that no Presidential can- 
didate, with due self-respect and a sense of 
the delicacy of the situation, would go upon 
such an expedition. But Greeley went forth, 
and has returned, and during his pilgrimage 
uttered sayings which might have been in the 
highest degree becoming in a Democratic 
sheet, but from Horace Greeley were in the 
last degree shameful. His slanderous words 
regarding the soldiers and sailors convened 
at Pittsburg on the 17th of September were 
such as to draw upon him the dislike of that 
great body of hiscountrymen, But at Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, he went further, and 
accused the Republican party of running this 
campaign at the expense of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

In addition to that, he took up the stale 
Credit Mobilier slander-—that great exploded 
lie of this campaign—by which the attempt 
was made to inculpate such men as Henry 
Wilson, Schuyler Colfax, and Henry L. Dawes 
in corruptly receiving money for their influ- 
ence as Congressmen. And Greeley em- 
ployed it as only a man could who has de- 
serted the Republican party for the Presi- 
dency, and made his bed with those whom 
he denounced as thieves, gamblers, prison- 
birds, and scoundrels of every degree. 

Greeley upon the stump, employing only 
proper modes of speech, and treating his old 
friends with decency, would have been a 
spectacle no way agreeable; but Grecley 
going about as a tramp, retailing the slanders 
and exploded falsehoods of the Democratic 
papers, is a revolting sight. Andmany who 
read the Zribune think it has fallen lower 
than its old conductor. It is more vile and 
untruthful than ordinary papers of the Demo- 
cratic persuasion. They are often vile through 
the force of habit ; but the 7ribune and Gree- 
ley have become so in order to obtain a stand- 
ing with their new-found friends. 





Economical, Faithful, and Able. 


The record of General Grant’s administra- 
tion has been made up to October 1, 1872-—- 
three years and a half of his first term—and 
the result has drawn from the majority of 
the people of the nation the grateful ver- 
vict—‘' well done good and faithful servant— 
thou hast been faithful in the discharge of all 
your duties thus far; we will make thee ruler 
yet another term.”’ 

At the beginning of General Grant’s 
term of office, March 4, 1869, the public debt 
was $2,525,000,000. On the Ist day of Oc- 


$358,000,000, or more than $100,000,000 each 
year, leaving the debt at that time $2,167,- 
000,000. Of this amount $1,767,000,000 com- 
posed the funded debt of the nation, and 
bears interest in gold, while the balance of 
#400,000,000 is in the shape of greenbacks 
bearing no interest. 

At the close of the last session of Congress 
the reduction of taxes had been reduced dur- 
ing these three years and seven months, at 
the rate of one hundred and seventy million of 
dollars; that is, while Gen. Grant has paid 
off $358 000,000 of the debt it has decreased 
the taxes in the aggregate more than five 
hundred millions of dollars. 


’ : 


And during the same period the interest 
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900 yearly to about 6110,000,000, 


— 


owing | $25,000,000. The pe 


ople are, therefore, Te- 
lieved yearly of 170,000,000 taxes and 
$25,000,000 in imterest om the public debt, | 
making $195,000,000 in all of taxes removed 
by this wise, economical, faithfal, and pati- | 
otic Republican Administration. It is thefe- | 
fore natural that they should haye resolved | 
to continue Gen. Grant’s faithful steward- | 


+ 





ever since. Of course it is false, as it rests 
on the mere assertion of Gov. Hartranft’s 
‘unserupulous enemies. We regret to see 
therefore, that the Chronicle of this city has 
accepted the charge as proved, and bases a 
moral lecture to the Republican party upon 
the ipse dixit of professional libelers and 
falsifiers. Even if it be true that now and 


| ship for another term. 


then a scamp represented a legal voter, and 


But Mr. Greeley is not satisfied with this; voted fraudulently in his name, what has the 


fr 


Ise 


rebellion, unless we allow ourselves to be | rate of taxation. He declared in the Tribuz¢ Republican party to do with that? There 
intimidated and bullied out of the exercise of | a short time before he went through the fa 
our rights and duties at the ballot-box ; un- | of announcing his temporary withdrawal 
less we consent meekly to surrender the prize | it, that he ‘* believed in taxing so as io pu; 


_ were undoubtedly quite as many of these 
a frauds perpetrated by Democrats as by Re- 
| publicans. We think Republican editors 


public debt in ten years.” To do this h les | 
clared also that ‘the national rev@es, 
should be about fice hundred millions « ddol- | 
lars yearly,” or one hundred and {iffy mil- | 
lions greater than they are now, aut ‘He | 
same as they were in 1866.” He is not satistied | 
with an annual reduction of the public dabt | 
of $100,000,000, and an annual taxation of 


ing, that if elected President he will favor 
the policy of enormously increasing their 
taxes, so that the national debt may be en- 


$350,000,000. He gives the people fair warn | 


should wait for better proof than the testi- 
mony of the Press before arraigning their 
own party of wholesale election frauds. 





Sixty of the wealthiest firms of merchants, 
bankers, and other business men of New 
York city have issued a brief circular to the 


|people of that State, setting forth in strong 


jterms their reasons for favoring the re-elec- 
ition of Gen, Grant, and sustaining them with 
lwich facts and figures as will have an im- 
jortant influence upon the public sentiment 


tober instant, it had been reduced over | 
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tirely paid off in ten years. 
other objection to Greeley, they would con- 
sider this an insurmountable onc. 








Verdict of Those Who Know Th 


diploma vender, and ‘‘forger, perj 
thief,’’ and their indorsement by 
delphia Press. 
sylvania were equally popular wi 
ple among whom they reside. 


he has always enjoyed an u 
personal and political reputati 
Allen made a splendid poll in 


voting for him as a matter of ju 
dication of a popular citizen. 
showed his popularity in Carli 
he received. General Albri 
Allentown gave him a splend@dorsement, 
while Jtidge Scofield in hi 
ceived a vote which proved 
and manly worth. These 
may now well be recorded 
sound judgment in selecti 
the proof of the establi 
home of the men just 
positi 


ions. 


The War Upon 


There was never a 
ernment existed, chars 
right blackguardism, inf@8Cy, and contempt 
for truth as the Libegollowers of Horace 
Greeley during the 
of all these disgra 
pares in infamy wit 
upon Miss Nellie @nt, the President’s 
daughter. For thd®Te purpose of wound- 
ing and mortifyisg 
hope for no politi advantage from their 
brutal warfare u 
have pursued hér#ing her absence abroad 
with fiendish 3 
dential questi 
and as Miss G@qias returned to the Uni- 
ted States, it 
ardly, and m 
journals wil 
unprinciple 


cond 
we q 


bles 


says in rega 


“The pu 
of General 


8, 


by 


,rters of the rebellion. 


pendent 


ose of the most private gen- 
herica. From all accounts of 
estion, we are pleased to think 
licate position in which she has 
broad, at once by the interest 


A Last Word, 


Whatever promptings the white voters of 
the nation may require to induce them to do 
their whole duty on the ith of November 
next, colored men need no solicitation or 
All they ask is to be protected in 
their efforts to vote from the violence of 
Ku-Klux assassins and other Democratic- 
Liberal outlaws and murderers. 
should, therefore, rather be to the Govern-the regularly and fairly nominated candidates 
ment to send a sufficient force South to protectof their party, and gave their support to the 
them against a repetition of the murderouscandidates of the rebel Democracy. We 
outrages which deterred them from voting inmight as well be charged with injustice in 
Georgia at the recent elections. Wherever*‘ reading out’’ of the Union army soldiers 
left to the tender mercies of the villainouswho deserted to the enemy in the hour of 
cutthroats who compose the majority of the 
Greeley party at the South they will be shothead and disloyal Buckalew in Pennsylvania. 
down in cold blood, as they were at Macon; 
and other places, if they offer to vote the 
Republican ticket. The Government, if it Below we give a partial list of the more 
has not already done so, should take promptprominent ‘Liberal’ deserters slain in the 
measures to secure them and all other loyalpreat battle of October 8, 1872. 
voters from the murderous crew of Grecley¥far from being complete, but is enough so to 
assassins on the 5th of November. If pershow the terrible slaughter among them, and 
mitted the privilege, colored men will vo 5 
to a man, and will take much risk to exetideath by absence in other fields of operation : 
cise that great privilege. But they will nofHorace Greeley, 
and should not make the effort to vote in t 
face of probable death. 
reasonable effort to cast their ballots as the: 
principles prompt them, and if prevented 
responsibility of defeat will not rest u 
It must be divided between th 
who, by violence, deter them from it 

those who do not use all the power t 
possess to protect them in their rights. 








Gen. Hartranft, who is a resident of pr- 
ristown, Montgomery county, which hasfen 


Our other candida 
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$ popularity 
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e evidence of 
ndidates, and 
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gon since our Gov- 
ized by such down- 


pnt campaign. But 
acts, not one com- 
ir villainous assaults 


father—for they could 
this young girl—they 


hity. But as the Presi- 
now practically settled, 


§ hoped that the cruel, cow- 
gus slanders of the Greeley 
bandoned. To show these 
lers in what estimation 
held by respectable Demo- 
eir attention to the rebuke 
hem by Hon. John Forsyth, 
Mobile Register, and one of 
He 
D these attacks : 
haracter and political career 
t,as President of the United 
a legitimate field for discus- 
; pa but the 
omestic circle should be held 


attachea@et Dame and the publicity given 
. er travels, she has borne, not 
ungraté ,, the proprieties of American 
woman! 


eT 
Tainted Witness. 


Theadelphia Press, which was at first 


pd by the election of the Sth that 


in ite Mt terror it admitted that the result 


bx pression of the people’s will, has so 
ed consciousness a8 to continue the 


ued during the canvass. It can- 


ncile itself to the fact that its oppo- 


the Republican State ticket increased 
rity eight thousand more than it ever 
fore, and put Gov. Hartranft, by its 
pposition, more than a thousand votes 
Judge Mercur, whom it 
joined in the “Liberal ”’-Copper- Fi 


supported. It 


(IO i EL! 


by the 


‘Thats 
a. It 


If they had no 


Our appeal 


Let them make a 


f New York city and State. The action 
aken by these classes in Pittsburg and Phila- 
felphia, just previous to the State election, 
ontributed very largely to the immense Re- 
mblican majorities cast in those two cities 

d the State. The deliberate judgment of 
@ business men of New York city, repre- 
enting much of its capital and enterprise, 
ill have a similar beneficial influence. 








| THE Sunday Chronicle is mistaken in think- 
g we have attempted to read anybody out 
f the Republican party in Pennsylvania. 
iat was done by all who refused to support 


a as to those who supported the Copper- 





Deserters Stain in Battie Oct. &, 


The list is 


© prove a warning to those who escaped 


Senator Hamilton, Tex. 
Senator Sprague, 
Hassaurek, 
Governor Koerner, 
Governor Palmer, 
Ignatius Donnelly, 
Judge David Davis, 
Salmon P. Chase, 
Judge Brinkerhoff, 
General Pleasanton, 
David A Wells, 
Edward Atkinson, 
Charles A. Dana, 
John W. Forney, 
Andrew G. Curtin, 
Mason W. T; ; 
Sayles J. Bowen, 
T. W. Bird, 
Danl. F. Clark, 
Ex Senator Foster, 
Ex-Senator Ira Harris, 
Ex-M. C. Spaulding, 
Thos. Cornell, 
J. Sella Martin, 
Ex-office-holder Sand- 
ford, 
J. D. Defrees, 
Judge Casey, 
John J. Steward 
Ex-M. C.J. F. Cake, 
Ex-M. C, B. Van Horn, 
Charles S. May, 
Ex-Senator Fowler, 
Henry C. Kent, 
Ex-Senator Wilkinson, 
Seuator Warner, Judge Winans, Ohio, 
General Burbridge, Ex-M. C, Grinnell, 


and fifteen thousand other deserters and of- 
fice-lunters of no consequence beyond their 
one vote each, as three honest Democrats 
promptly took the place of each apostate. 


THE funeral sermon of the late Bishop 
JERMAIN WESLEY Loaven, of Syracuse, 
New York, will be preached in the Wesley 
A. M. E. Zion Church, D street southwest, 
on Sunday next, October 27th, at 2} o'clock. 
The friends of the deceased and the public 
generally are invited. Bishop Talbot will 
preside, assisted by Bishop Brooks and 
others. J. P. HAMER, Pastor. 


Horace White, 
Whitelaw Reid, 
Theodore Tilton, 
Sam. Bowles, 
Murat Halstead, 
Joseph Medill, 
Fred A. Pike, 

Fitz Henry Warren, 
Col. Grosvenor, 

H. Gratz Brown, 
Alex. McClure, 
Gen. Kilpatrick, 
James M. Scoviile, 
J. K. Morehead, 
Reuben E. Fenton, 
John Cochrane, 
Senator Tipton, 
Galusha A. Grow, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
President Mahan, 
Carl Schurz, 

Ve Witt C. Littlejohn, 
Moses H. Grinnell, 
General Merritt, 
General Palmer, 
Governor Warmoth, 
Cassius M. Clay, 

N. G. Ordway, 

N. P. Banks, 

John. F. Farnsworth, 
Austin Blair, 
Lyman Trumbull, 
Milo Goodrich, 
Senator Rice, 














Arrival of Prof. John “Tyndall. 


_ Yesterday afternoon the celebrated Eng- 
lish scientific writer and fearless Alpine ex- 
plorer, Professor John Tyndall, of London 

arrived in this city by the steamer Russia, 
from Liverpool. Upon his landing at the 
Cunard wharf he was welcomed by his cousin 
Mr. Hector Tyndall, a resident in Philadel 
phia. In appearance, Prof. Tyndall is small 
in stature, of spare face, has bright 
gray eyes, and short iron-gray beard. He 
wears spectacles and dresses in black. In 
conversation he said that, on account of the 
Presidential election, he would not lecture in 
New York much before the 15th of Decem- 
ber. He leaves this city for Boston within 
a couple of days, where he will lecture prob- 
ably on the subject of light and other kindred 
topics. He said that he was unable to state 
what other places he would visit,‘as the mat- 
ter was in his agent’s hands. When speak- 
ing with the Professor upon his work, ** The 
Glaciers of the Alps,’’ his eyes sparkled, and 
after modestly speaking of his exploits among 
the snow-capped peaks, he said: “I love 
the Alps, and what I have written about 
them has been a pleasing amusement.”’ He 
continued: ‘‘I came over from Liverpool 
with the Marquis of Queensbury, the brother 
of Lord Francis Douglass, who fell off the 
summit of the Matterhorn, and whose un- 
timely fate did much to discou Alpine 
climbing.’”’ In conclusion he said that his 
lectures here would be entirely without allu- 

sion to his Alpine exploits. Alluding to Mr. 

Froude, he said that he had had much con- 

versation with him, and he believed that his 

lectures would be intensely interesting, the 

more soas he had discovered many historical 

documents of great value.—-New York Herald, 


10th as 
Attempt To Murder Heonorabie H. 
M. Turner. 

A few days previous to the election Mr. 
Turner went to Clinch county to speak. He 
stopped at Lawton to wait for the cars. 
The Greeley reformers soon ascertained that 
he was at the depot an«d immediately took 
steps to ‘‘reoncile’’ the ‘*d——d 1 
nigger.”? Mr. Turner was informed of his 
danger and concealed himself in the woods 
near the depot. It being dark the ‘* Reform- 
ers’? were unable to find him. A 1 crowd 
of armed men concealed themselves near the 
depot to await his return. As the train 
approached the depot, Mr. Turner came from 
his hiding place. As he approached the 
cars the crowd rushed upon him and he barely 
escaped from them and entered the cars. 
They surrounded the cars, some entering. 
He escaped into the mail car and was locked 
in. ore the ruffians could get to him the 
cars started and left the Greeleyites cursing 
the ‘‘d——d Radical nigger’ and swearing 
that he should not speak in that county. 
Thus we clasp hands across the bloody chasm. 


—A picture representing the marriage of 

eer Gar Seek aes 
aD a ° 

attention of the London connoisseurs. Ex- 

perts have not yet determined its date or by 

whom it was executed. 











THE NEW NATIONAL EBA. 


The iogic of Figures. 
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The Colored Elector-at-Large. — lie the foundation of human government :, | of the Courthouse. The recently-reorgan- 


Lucien Murat. 
— they occupy no precarious position ; live not sudan ized volunteer militia companies, all armed, teber Elections. sylvany. 
Hon. Wm. D, Forten’s Tour Through the | 5; ne is 3 but, clothed in spotless When areporter of the Baltimore Gazette | were in their armories in plain sight, and but | 4™ 1™pertat ao a ~— = To sum up the results uv the tovr in form 
State—His Speech at Williamsport. sovereignty, are as cternal and powerful as , saw forty colored men in a car on the Wash- | a few rods from the voting place. The Chat- per ng gpactny The missiles used have been almost ex- | (I am nothin if not akkrit) we stand about 
Hon. William D. Forten, the colored elec- | their Divine author. Stand by Grant, whoj ington County Brauch of the Baltimore and | ham Artillery, with cannon loaded and horses | A New York World correspondent at Bor- | clusively composed of slander. If truth en- | a8 follows : 
tor-at-large, of this city, delivered the fol-| has been insulted and slandered. He is the | Ohio Railroad en route for Cumberland county, | harnessed, were ready at a moment’s notice dentown, New Jersey, writes: When Prince | tered into any of them it was very much like; 1. Talkin protecshun to the free traders, 
lowing speech to an immense assemblage, at | only man who ever @ared to treat you just as | Pennsylvania, where they are now at work|to appear on the scene, while the Georgia | Lucien Murat came to Bordentown he was | the sabot, or wooden socket attached to a he hez driven them off, 
the Courthouse of Williamsport. At the | he does other men—who dares to be, to you! on the eastern division of the Harrisburg and Hussars, a company of cavalry, were patrol-| one of the finest looking men ever seen, shot to steady it in the bore and start it; 2. Talkin, publicl » free trade to the pro- 
outset he drew a vivid, life-like picture of and yours, impartial. I now ask you to wield | Potomac Railroad, he imagined that he had | ling the streets. All these arms in the hands | Tall and of majestic mein, he was a skillful straight, but which flies off at the muzzle, tecshunists, he hez driven them off, 
what he styled the new rebellion, with its | your ballots in solid unity for this party of | discovered a gigantic fraud. In this exodus | of nocrats and formerly soldiers in the | swordsman, and the most elegant and grace- leaving the shot to speed on its deadly mis- 3. Talkin aboose to the solgers at Pitta- 
new leader, Horace Greeley. This attempt | progress—this party of freedom—this party | of laborers he saw a nefarious scheme for de-| rebel army, ostensibly for the purpose of ful dancer. He brought with him a large sion. There is a large quantity of this am- | burg, he hez driven them off. 
to revive the old doctrine of State rights and | of equality. Wicld them only in defense of | feating the will of the people of Pennsylvania | maintaining the peace, but really on the least ; fortune, which was quickly squandered, and! munition which may now be entered as 4. Talkin about the possibility uy his anti- 
State sovereignty, which the Union guns di- | equal rights, political equality, and an un-j at the ballot-box by ‘ colonizin ”” colored | pretext to shoot down and murder unarmed | then he ran heavily in debt. When these | wholly expended. Each kind has been used | Slavery idees beein a 
rected by the brave Hartranft and his loyal | divided Union. Unfarl your banner to the | voters. Mr. Samuel J. Randall, Chairman of} men, who were loyal to the Government. became fairly mountainous Joseph Bonaparte 


The Batteries Silenced by the Oc- | idees, without wich we ar¢ helpless in Perm 





‘ 


mistake, at Jefferson- 





soldiers had burst into fragments, was dwelt | breeze, with the unalterable motto inscribed | the Democratic State Central Committee, al- 


upon with great force and effect. 

He reviewed the Congressional career of 
Senator Buckalew, and gave his votes, as pub- 
lished, on all the questions involving the most 
sacred issues of the war; that the least that 
could be said of them was that they were a | 





on its silken folds that no Greeleyism, no foe, | though he well knew that such a proceeding 
or domestic, shall by any scheme de- | was an absolute impossibility in Pennsylva-g 

fraud you of your birthright, your national | nia, caught up the hint and published a fran- 
This is your country, © my | tic proclamation warning his sub-committees 

brothers! saved by the sacrifice, the suffer-| in the various counties of the apprehended 
ings of the loyal, the brave, regardless of | frauds. Everybody in Pennsylvania saw the 


record proving disloyalty. With much feel-j| race, complexion, or country; by them it |} absurdity of the charge, and paid not the 
ing he rejoiced in the fact that Pennsylvania’s | shall be governed, by them alone it shatl be | least attention to the high-sounding mani- 
( controlled.— Philadelphia Press. 

aa me 


That Dreadful Negro. 


sons had, on the &th of Octeber, with on| 
unanimity extraordinary, declared to the 
world that no man with such a record could 
occupy the honored chair of Governor of the 
old Keystone State. He rejoiced that they 
were not willing to pay a premium for disloy- 
alty, the very spirit of which is a cancer in 
the heart of our institutions, and, if not cut 
out, will eat the vitals of American patriot- 
ism, corrupt the sentiment of the people, and 
prepare the way for renewal of the bloody 
conflict which was encouraged and supported 
by the cowardly and the treacherous. The 
loyal legions led by Grant and Hartranft have 
just buried beneath the bloody soil of the 
tyrant-cursed South this slaveholders’ rebel- 
lion, and their efforts to save their country 
found no sympathy or support in the votes, 
influence, or means of Charles R. Buckalew. 

The triumph of this Greeley and Bukalew 
fiction is the triumph of the ‘‘ white man’s 
party in Pennsylvania,’* and it means politi- 
cal subordination to the negro, It means 
death to the equality which at so fearful a 
sacrifice, such terrible sufferings—agony in- 
describable—has been extended to every citi- 
zen through the glorious and elevating in- 
strumentality of the day, the Radical party, 
who, having made black men free by the 
passage of the fifteenth amendment, have 
also made white men free, for no white man 
was safe across Mason & Dixon’s line. None 


metamorphosis of characteristics. 


his powerful and shrewd masters. 


festo. When Andy Curtin alluded by way 
of joke to ‘the darkies at work on Cameron’s 
railroads”’ his assembled townsmen broke in- 
ton broad Inugh. When Randall told Me- 


If any student of races has watched this | Clure that his own county (Franklin) was to 
canvass closely, and especially the accounts | be overrun with negroes from the border 
of it in the ‘Liberal Democratic papers,”’ he | counties of Maryland and Virginia, the two 
must have been amazed at the rapid ethno- | chieftains must have winked at each other 
logical changes going on, and the sudden | and smiled as Cicero’s augurs did. There are 
Ifhe had | some people, however, in Maryland and 
been a reader of the 7ribune during the past | other States who do not know so much about 
twenty years, he has ordinarily heard of the | the Pennsylvania election laws and the man- 
Southern negro as an amiable, somewhat en-| ner in which they are administered as Mr. 
ergetic, but unfortunate being, exposed to} Randall does, and for the benefit of these we 
the rapacity or cunning of a superior race, | desire to call attention to the complete refu- 
and utterly unable, both from inferior brain 
and from inferior vindictiveness, to cope with | eleciion returns afford. There is an irresist- 
Even | ible logic in figures which cannot be put 
within two years he has read in Democratic | down by silly stories about ‘‘colonizing”’ and 
journals of disturbances in Southern cities, | ‘‘repeating.”’ : 
where the murder of numbers of these eman-| In the first place the vote of Pennsylvania 
cipated slaves was charged on their own vio-| was comparatively light. In many of the 
lence, and he has seen the scathing denuncia- | counties the aggregate vote is considerably 
tions of this oppression and over-reaching of | less than was polled in the Presidential elec- 
an inferior race in the columns of the 7ribune. 

Now, however, he finds a sudden and as-| crease of the voting population since then. 
tonishing ethnological change come over the | Including the newly enfranchised colored 

‘The meek sufferer under slavery, the | citizens certainly five thousand names must 

Uncle Tom of the plantation, the mild and 
uncomplaining victig, of oppression, has sud-| gheny county since 1868, but we find that 
denly become a ferocious and blood-thirsty | [fartranft only received 284 more votes than 
1 In Georgia, he stands at the polls | Grant, while Buckalew received 1,819 more 


tation of all charges of dishonesty, which the 


tion of 1868, notwithstanding the large in- 


have been added to the registry lists in Alle- 


The utter impossibility of being able to cast 
Republican votes, without endangering the 
lives of those attempting to do so, and the 
brutal assault on a Republican challenger 
while quietly performing his duty, deter- 
mined the Republican leaders, after full con- 
sideration, to withdraw from the contest and 
abandon the field. 

In Scriven and other counties, persons 
entitled by law to vote, having paid their 
taxes for 1871, and others being exempt from 
poll-tax on account of age, were rudely driven 
away from the polls, the Democratic man- 
agers unlawfully requiring colored voters to 
swear they had paid all taxes since emancipa- 
tion, while the law required only the last tax 
to be paid. The Republicans, in attempting 
to vote, on being thus unlawfully hindered 
in their rights at the polls, were threatened 
with arrest, and therefore were obliged to 
abancon the polls and give up the contest. 
In Burke county, where there is a majority 
of colored yoters of over 1,500, so many out- 
rages were there cemmitted on the colored 
men, and se intimidated are the colored 
voters because of the Ku-Klux crimes done 
in that county, that through fear the colored 
voters stayed away from the polls, and a 
Democratic majority of over 600 is returned. 

In Thomas county, a strongly Republican 
county, an intelligent colored man, Mr. Few, 
who had impartially performed the duty of 
manager of election at the voting precinct at 
Boston, in that county, was at night, after 
the election, dragged trom his bed and bru- 
tally beaten and left for dead on the railroad 
track of the Atlantic and Gulf railroad, by a 
band of disguised men in the Ku-Klux 
uniform. 

In Dougherty and other counties the Re- 
publican votes were abstracted from the 


liquidated them all. Ina short time Murat 
was fas deeply involved as before, and 
Bonaparte being approached again by his 
creditors, shook his head, “It is useless, 
gentlemen,” said he, ‘the Prince has no le- 
gitimate claim upon me, and it was friend- 
ship and in the hope that he would be more 
economical that I placed him upon his feet ; 


in the most reckless manner, the only limit 
being the ability to load and fire. Of course, 
there was the usual accident to the pieces 
incident to such rapid use. Battery Sumner, 
for instance, loaded twice, each time heavily 
to the muzzle; with a little of everything 
known to history from the days of the Popes 
down, exploded at the second shot, and dis- 





at this rate he will speedily make beggars of 
both of us.*’ And henceforth the noble | 
gentleman had to *tgo’it alone.’* Shortly | 
after he married Miss Frazier, of Charleston, | 
south Carolina, a noble and accomplished | 
woman, who opened a young ladies’ school 
in Bordentown, by which means she sup- 
ported her family and worthless husband. | 
The Prince led a gross and disreputable life, | 
was addicted to gambling, hunting, fishing, 
drinking, loafing, and borrowed money of all 
who would loan it. He had not the least taste 
for refined and intellectual pursuits. One day, 
when at dinner with Bonaparte, the latter, 
by an understanding with a number of ladies 
who were present, caused him to give an ex- 
hibition of histastes. A discussion upon the 
exact reading of a certain passage of a clas- 
sical writer was introduced, and to settle the 
dispute the volume was brought from the li- 
brary. Bonaparte, who was an excellent 
reader, opened the book, and began reading 
to the company. Murat, unable to conceal 
his disgust, rose and left the room. Staying 
away until he thought the insufferable con- 
troversy was oyer, he came back again, only 
to find the ex-King still reading, and the 
ladies listening with the greatest interest. 
Wheeling abruptly about he once more took 
his departure, and stayed away altogether. 
Just here I may add parenthetically that the 
residence of Bonaparte in this State gave 
rise to the old quirp of calling New Jersey 


abled the captain for life. 

Battery Doolittle was doing pretty well till 
a lot of ammunition, of the captain’s own 
manufacture, blew up and killed all hands. 

Battery Hassaurek was dismounted while 
coming into position on a gallop, and its 
commander broke his neck trying to leap a 
fence. 

Battery Dana, after firing about one thou- 
sand rounds of what is known in the military 
text books as ‘‘stink-pots,” and having 
about five-sixths of its guns spiked, turned 
the other on a part of its own lines, and is 
now bombarding the National Democratic 
Committee with the above kind of ammuni- 
tion. 


Battery Brown was broken up by cholera 


morbus after the first day’s fire, and the com- | T 


manding officer is still in hospital. 

Some of the biggest s in Tribune Bat- 
tery No. 1 have been spiked, and the sathe is 
true of Tribune Battery No. 2. In the 
former the pieces trained on Blaine and Del- 
ano and the Credit Mobilier are useless for 
anything below blank charges fired for the 
sake of noise. The first named has euatirely 
exploded. In No. 2, the Russell Jones.gun, 
which was wheeled into place as if it were an 
enlarged and improved swamp angel, burst 
after about ten days’ use. 

In short, so far as the entire stock of slan- 
ders which have been used thus far in the 
campaign are concerned, they have done full 


ville to Abolitionists, he hez driven them off. 
5. Not being a practical drinker hiagelf 
es the convivalists, he hez driven them 
0 . 
6. Hevin me with him, and shovin my nose 
into the face uy the tem; 
hez driven them off, reer aes 


In short, all he hez left is 
friends in the South, and the old. en 
Copperheads in the North. He haint done 


nothin to offend them yet, but I i 
| every minit that he will say suthin tovarive 
| them off. I hed wunst a t idee uy Gree- 
| ley, but that’s all gone. His pride is that he 
is a self-made man, and come from nothia 
think he did, and the result is exactly wat 
mite be expected from the commencement 
I never again will attach myself to a talkin 
candidate. The tongue is an unruly mem- 
oy and its frickshen makes a consoomin 
re. 


I still hurrah for Greele , for I git t 
square meals a day with Ag but ‘the oo 
peck uv ever gittin into that Post Offis grows 
dimmer and dimmer. I aint encouraged. 

he great and good Greeley feels safe becoz 
the people turned out to see him at stashens 
but good Heavens, don’t the ancient innocent 
know that a two-headed calf alluz draws the 
biggest crowds? Men go miles to see a 
monstrosity, when they woodnt go a rod te 
see a handsome, Appollo-like man like my- 


self. I’m sick and weary uv life, and wish I 
wuz a nun, 





PETROLEUM V. N ASBY, 
(wich wuz Postmaster and 
hopes to be agin$) 
~~ <= o- es 
Stanton and A.inceiu—Their Fi 
Meeting in Washington. se 


—_—— 


dared to visit the South and be free until the | with knife and club to keep away innocent | than Seymour. If there were any frauds in 
Government was controlled by the Republi- | Southerners, and often drives these feeble-} Allegheny county the figures show that they 
can party. His appeal was to all honest, | spirited planters in herds from the places of were on the Democratic side. 


ae : 5 i ri i r ce ‘ous : r y i y suc ease lied a prince,’’ he was accus- t: pied 

satriotic men to unite and firmly support the | election. Not contented with this, he even Take the prosperous and populous county from the polls by brutal ruftians, and by Suc h | peasant and ¢ e \ hments, finally occu 

loyal and the true. see maliciously arouses an outbreak, so that | of Berks, where the whole local machinery | appliances the Democrats elected their State | tomed to say, “and I was born a prince and States which have just pronounced a verdict all his time before the Supreme Gaies of the 
fle said the principles of our immortal De- | scores of his fellow-blacks may be murdered | of the elections is the hands of the Demo- | ticket. will die a peasant.’’ But when the coup d'état | upon them.—Cincinnati Gazette. United States. On his arrival at the national 

; . : 7 j 5 | ors , , i ; ri ——_ + oe 1852 w 4 ince y that t api » quietly 
claration of Independence are yet to be | by the long-enduring masters. So heroic has crats, The total vote in this county in 1868 Speaker Blaine and the Tribune. “ by was — — Prince Ar 3 Soggese oe pe ge pe quietly procured an unostentatious 
practically applied in their most complete | his nature suddenly become, — he . will- | was 21,890; the total vote at the pe elec- ' go ne rn y . —: anc A age = - te —— -_ putting on the door-post 
oes ’ eae j i ‘ res | ti ras 21,845. artre iv yotes se up and took passage tor Kurope. “n- ’ stree 

ia Paps ge A pge ta ee bat Be pe Sager sr ype ae om presi on then Gon, Grant did in 1868, i teak, , a po pat ~_ se — pu + ania sea state-room Was sie to his de- worn sign he brought from Steno ae oe 

arty is to ! horus STewetth” rr a eee ee einen, Meee Mee ae ished on a public man than that deliberately | cjare, » Prince snored § ‘i y was A ‘ j . - . 

national unity without an embrasure, encom- the prejudice at the setoe that the w bite ale w received 26 yotes less than Seymour ad “een 8 cheat tr. ts Maw ot a! 0 I press ee ee Mr. Nasby Goes Forward to Arrest-—tits Kx- nob pall tig ye business ; and the gs 

passing freedom as a sacred heritage, the | Democratic party of the South fs as blood- did, : York Tribune concerning Speaker Blaine wurden e- paghatlnen, Th Semener He pertence—His Conclusions as to the Profts | 10.) - aken down while Mr. Stanton 

equality of men to be maintained at every | thirsty as ever! Such i ttn Pe far-| The returns from ¢ umberland county do He was accused, on the strength of a f med — a nr te é.. a er “a ofthe Tour. ponte uae Geen culminating era of his 

hazard—the citizen to be equal in the law, | seeing sacrifice ae 5-day _ maken 8 Page ar: notw ithstanding Riaginah. sof. Callas Aakgn, em. cneannees eo . ‘crane pnt ¥ Tea his ebts ' CHAPPAQUA, sheicenenaee 3 » when nothing but the 

rr acmneling we CO, ee ee tg ihe "tes ines yor. 4 ts “a se se Washi “ “ts vase ho rch of the bribe. We immediately proved that the several times pis gi rea Loy the means of (wich is in the State uv Noo York,) him, that he ssi ‘ —_ ae interested 

ce i dee equal fe cg gs = pl Seat peovahtns om sae onan ame) ll ' it pea Ben yc gee hg on poe ae ons document was forged, and that Speaker Blaine living as became a nenks of the royal fam- Sept. 29, 1872. office, and always before. nis cleats opr 
olding the Government, and by it made se- | ' KIN S a altimore anc ‘ ad, : od ne Asa aa bape oo Une VIN as c a os =? : : 8 . e 

cure in person, property, rizhts, and immuni- | is most edifying to hear how long the patient | of its quiet villages. The whole vote in 1868 | W8S Not even in Congress when he was alleged | jy, “But his tremendous extravagance al-| _! am here safe at Chappaqua, and 1 4m | appearance, confronted by a tall, ungainly. 

ure 10 } By PEOperey, Ngee, a he iib 1 taunts il wes 8.765.. Since ti he fifi 1 j.| to have taken the bribe for supporting the | ways kept him poor glad uvit. Idon’t live here ez high ez I looking Western m h i 

ties is the mission of the Republican party, | Planter endures the jibes and taunts, and| was 8,765. Since then the fifteenth amend- | 1750) pacific Railroad Company. Speaker| * silliest did on the road, but to offset that, I hevn’t | his: hand. was fi rp sted’ wane ey 

and our duty, Pennsylvanians, is to uphold | even blows of these ruffianly blacks, until at | ment has added 500 citizens to the Voting | Blaine himself explicitly denied ‘the charge, Pie SI the grindin anrieties, And things is better | those stranee, dragon eee rth 8 look 

this party, elect its representatives, and with | last his bursting “gt ee. oa —— =—_ a = i lection the ne 85. and a solicitor, familiar with all the facts, ad- The Georgia Election. here than at first. I wuz, at the first, ter- | clanced tlifotsch Mt y Fes which habitually 

millions of patriotic sons of the Republic, we | would be ne & rd — ts PB os i wey 7 ; ry Bay a Vi dressed a letter to the Tribune, giving a true aati ribly afraid uy Greeley’s intense temperance | and the next ee - _—— 7 Y meteor 

of the old Keystone State will bear in tri- | conversion of the Southerner is almost as re at ran t recely ed 4,116 votes, agains yhs account of all the cireumstances. This letter | 4@ Effect Not Calculated Ou by the Gre eiey- principles and wuz ateerd to take a drink in n raham Lincoln an 

umphant victory the patriot hero, statesman, | markable as that of the negro, for Grant, while Buckalew received 4,614, the Tribune suppressed, and the manager of| ‘e#—Comfidence in the security of Life and ; 

and impartial leader, General U.S. Grant,| We have always heard, too, of the infe-| being 20 more than were cast for Seymour. : er Rape 0 al 

to the honored seat of President of the Tnited rior brain of the black, and that in politics 


duty, and might as well be abandoned at} | Mr. Stanton’s permanent residence j 
een Henceforth they will not even serve | city of Washington was Aco yontete Sra 
to render the weeks that remain interesting. | against his will, His constantly increasi 
They will tail of the desired effect everywhere | practice, as he approached the meridian sole 
in the North, as they did in the three great | dor of his legal attai 


ballot-box and Democratic tickets substi-| Spain, and a foreign country, Murat came 
tuted. Thousands of voters, loyal to the | to be very obese, and was nothing more than 
Government, were by these means driven |a bar-room loafer, ‘‘My father was born a 


| From the Toledo Blade. | 
The Nasby Letters. 


r i Edwin M. Stanton warmly eted h 
. his presence, but his posishen on likker is| other. ‘They were niseuiene groeses oar 
We might go on through the whole list of ast papers ann ieee. eens delivered a pr ea OED aes care mee coats scl 9 it is on the tariff. He | great McCormick Reaper cmt. Walaa the 
States for the next four years. [At this | especially, he had no chance against the most | counties and show the same conclusive proof | }@¢ture on the morals of journalism-—repeated it i a i i ae sez he is an inflexible temperance man yet, | time, from the large pecuniary interest in- 
: ; ; it andl : Sie cost his libel day after day, and even prepared [@pectal Dispatch to + Times.} but he is willin that it shel be left to the . . 
he speaker was interrupted by deafen- | skillful and able political class the world has | of a fair and honest election in each. The ) yy prey t it she volved, attracted pubhe attention. EH. 
ee ta en sane cae acca ecaiei seen. But this is all changed. Wherever | wildest howl was made over anticipated what he called a fac-simile to back it up. WASHINGTON, October 18,-—-Advices from | people uy the Congressional distriks. ‘* Yoo | little these two men at that caiman Fi hed 
ne Cone.) ; there are ballot-box stuffings or repeating, or| frauds in Philadelphia. The Greeley “or-| ,,A* last, however, with one.libel suit in the | Macon, Georgia, show that the recent Gree- | are uv the people,’ sed he, ‘‘and the ques- | stood the mighty future in which they were 
A large number of colored men being pres- Grantalont voting tr reliaictnn dt tie Soath gans,”’ from one end of the land to the other Tribune ottice, and others threatened, and | ley election riot and frauds there have hadan| tion hez not bmn passed upon.’’ I drink, | to be associated as prominent pe Hi 
ent, to whom Mr. Forten addressed himself in | ++’. the negroes who are at the bottom of it | were grinding out stories about regiments of | With a weight of evidence in Speaker Blaine’s | effect not bargained for by the originators, | therefore, with freedom. per’s Magazine Beg 
the fullowing eloquent and forcible style: The poor terol merely look on and bear A vennahee™ en ballot-box prob some who | vor, which even a professional slanderer| A Greeley club of 150 Liberal Republicans At the time I left the party at Pittsburgh, ‘ - 
O my people! O my people! the eyes of | j¢ 91). i were to have complete and undisputed sway, | Could no longer afford to ignore, Mr. Giree- | have disbanded, and reorganized for Grant. | it wuz decided that we shood visit the Indus- 
generations behold you. You are innocent, | Phe spectacle is truly touching. But this| and through their labors the majority for | ley’s representative has been brought to his | Their President, Mr. Fitzpatrick, an Irish- | trel Exposishen at Cincinnati, the same at ; 
unsuspecting. The baleful influence and ma- | yocja} change is not confined to the South. | Hartranft was to be swelled to whatever size | Kees, and compelled to withdraw his libel. | man, in aspeech at the Courthouse, declared | Looisville, and return thence quietly and Dana’s hatred of Greeley is implacable. 
levolent intent of this Greeley combination, | ty the free States, whatever virtues the ne-| the exigencies of the case required. He does this in the meanest manner he can | that the election riot was begun by the Gree- | unostentashusly by the way uv Nashville, | He substantially controlled’ the Tribune for 
formed in the interest of corrupt and venal gro may have had, we have not generally} Nobody of average common sense ever be- think of, and then boasts that he acts |leyites, and that the blood of those killed | Memphis, St. Loois, Indianapolis, Cleveland, | Several years by feeding Greeley’s appetite 
mercenaries, you must especially guard | Counted among them unremitting energy and | lieved these wretched fabrications. but it is ‘“*promptly.”? After weeks and weeks of] and wounded was on their heads. His speech | 4nd then thro Pennsylyany. Our toor bein for office. The latter, however, discovering 
against, for its supporters are the men who | po)4 opposition to the leading race. Now only when theyare tested by the fieures that | Celiberate lying, he is compelled to apologize | was very bold and bitter, naming the men | One uy observashen uy industry, we proposed the cheat, turned the former out of doors. 
on every occasion have given their time, | however. he shows all the restless activity their utter falsity appears. Philadelphia by the mere fear of punishment, and then | who planned and led the affair, and daring | to go quietly, and without regard to politikel Dana then went to Chicago, where for sey- 
money, and influence to crush you. Its life | 5¢ the whites. Wherever there is “ repeat-| adds enormously to her voting population | £8¥8 he withdraws his libels ‘‘ promptly.” | them to deny or assail him for his charges, _ | effect. The great and good Greeley is opposed | eral months he assailed and ridiculed Gree- 
principle is repugnant to your interest, its ing” in Pennsylvania, there is the indefati-| every year by naturalizing citizens of foreign The man’s conduct in this affair proves that Mr. Swaze, of the American Union, ** Lib-| to candidates goin about seeking ovashens, ley. Returning to New York after his fail- 
doctrines hostile to humanity. able ‘‘negro,” having traveled, perhaps, | birth, and by drawing to her manifold indus- | !¢ is well worthy to share with C. A. Dana, | eral,’ offers that paper for sale, type, office, | and makin speeches for yotes, from pallis|ure at Chicago, he established the Sun, and 
It inculcates the spirit of caste, its tenden-| hundreds of miles, and now in'a distant | tries thousands of youne men from all parts the reputation of being the most unscrupu- | and good will, declaring it pays well, but that | cars, ez the tyrant and despot Grant does. {| commenced avenging himself on Greeley by 
cy is to strengthen the cruel, mean prejudice | grate exposing himself to detection and im-| of the country. There must also be more | !0U8 Slanderer connected with what he calls | he will not stay in the midst of such a com-| Ez our route lay thro the Cross Roads, I | ruaning hina for any and every impossible and 
of the community, for has not Doolittle de- prisonment for the sake of his party and his | than five thousand newly enfranchised col- | bis “ profession.”” It is amonstrous outrage | munity. He says: : felt it adooty I owed the party uy Peace | preposterous office. (ireeley, like an un- 
clared, that through this combination negro | jeaders. The change is marvelous. - ored citizens domiciled there, who had no | £r.4 man like Speaker Blaine to be heldup| “ We are not easily frightened, but we see | and Reconciliashen to go ahead and prepare | fledged bird, opened his mouth for all the 
supremacy alone can he destroyed. It fires) “But in Indiana it is more wonderful still. | yoice in the last Presidential election. The | 9, the country for weeks together as a bribe- | plain enough that there is no satety for per-| the way. I hastened to Looisyille and from | Worms that Dana brought to his nest® The 
the hearts of your opponents against you, | yhoeyer will remember what the negro or| whole vote in 1868 was 116,158: at the late | ‘ker, and then for the libelous newspaper to | son or property, and while we can lave it | there struck south. I notified the Democrisy | €Xtravagant laudations of the Sun, nauseous 
steels their sympathies to callousness, and | the « Foosier”’ respectively were in Southern | election it was 118,119, showing an increase | ¥7igsle out of its responsibility for the libel, | for the simple seeking, we propose toabandon | uv every stashen wat todo, reservin the | t0 others, delighted its dupe, until at last 
your appeals will be rejected. Greeleyism | ty diana—how a black could hardly show his| in four years of 1,961 votes. Mr. Buckalew |i# & Circuitous and underhanded manner. | the field.’? As he has still “a choice of | Cross Roads for my own hands. that ‘‘ vaulting ambition which o’erleaps it- 
stands in your way with the flaming sword of'| face in some of the counties without exposing | received 6,332 votes less than Seymour did, | Phe word of the Zribune against any public | heaven or hell,’’ he proposes to “take God’s | I found my little flock in condishen to do | Self” finds Greeley, mounted upon two Pres- 
States rights, negro supremacy, hatred, and} pinself to a revolver bullet, and how the| and Hartranft received 8.693 more votes than | ™#2 is no more to be believed than the word | country.’’ anything I wanted em. We raked over the idential nags, distanced in the first heat! 
prejudice, and threatens to cleave down the favorite chief relaxation of the tall Hoosier |G eneval Grant did : of the Sun. It has not hesitated throughout | Jeff) Long, colored ex-( ‘ongressman, who | rooins uv the nigger skool house wich hed bin | None of Greeley’s political enemies will so 
black man who asserts fearlessly his rights | ya, in « walloping” or maiming runaway| If any honest man thinks that Pennsylva- | this canvass to invent the most wicked and | was charged with inciting riot by the Greeley burnt one night, six weeks ago, and sodded | Sloat and chuckle over Greeley’s humiliation 
to all that belongs to an American citizen. | jacks, and now will read the Zribune’s. re-| nia was carried by fraud we invite him to a | M4licious charges as everybody who has | papers, through advising his ‘people to go | the place all over nicely. The post on wich | @8 Dana. It is, however, but an ignoble re- 
Greeleyismy darkens the avenues of improve- ports of Tuesday’s election, will be struck | careful study of the election retarns,— Balt, | Tefused to support Horace Greeley. Here is | armed to the polls, proved the utter falsity | We hed bin in the habit uv hangin niggers, we | Venge—the perfidious reyeage which Jago 
— closes my — enc — with wonder at the changes which have come } American. — i —" list of some of its disgraceful the charge in a public meeting during awe off, and white washed it , convertin it | took of Othello.—N. ¥. Times. 
actories against you. excites the hatre on : : ‘ Pe 3 s rs: which the colored men charged the responsi- | nto a most bland, innocent, and conciliatory 
of the envious, extinguishes the glimmer of tera eee Bo yc Neg gr Detailed Statement of the Frauds| 1. That Gen. Grant was presented a cot-| bility of the lives lost upon tom, for advising hitchin post, and we positively forbid any uy 
hope’s light, shrouds with the gloom of de-| any ‘the blacks gathered in crowds with| and Outrages by which the De- | tage by Thomas Murphy. them to go to the polls wholly unarmed. | Our people from offerin any indignity to our 
spair, and covers with impenetrable darkness bludgeons and guns at the polls,” to keep off mocracy Carried the 2. That Gen. Grant was corruptly inter-| He repeated this advice, declaring that the | Northern fellow-citizens till after the Presi- 
our prospects of advancement through the | tne honest sail testa Hoosiers. and that in State of G i ested in the Black Friday gold conspiracy. | Government would protect them. He was | ‘ential cavalcade hed passed thro. 
avenues opened to you by the great party of some places.it was not safe for these aeachhe . ee eorgia. 3. That Mr. Andrew D. White, President | frequently interrupted by declarations that So much for the Cross Roads. Now the | nessee, is said to have recently expressed 
Lincoln and Grant. God has given us Grant, enduring Indiana whites to attempt to vote.| } rom a statement published by the Repub- of Cornell University, was guilty of packing | “ they,” the colored men, “ would never be | Pint wuz to git up a proper conciliatory spec- | himself to the following effect : “* Reconcilia- 
so staunch, firm, reliable ; determined that | yroreover gangs of these “ black repeaters”’ | .. : oy es . ‘I committees with a corrupt intent, during his | caught again in that way.” “ They'd defend | tacle to greet the sage at the depot at Seces- | tion is not achieved by reconciliatfn of the 
no power shall intervene to deprive you of came pout i led by Senator Mot sage lican Committee of the First Congressional Presidency of the Republican State Conven- themselves,” &c. Long was very severe in sionville, our railroad stashen. I hed the | South with Mr. Greeley; neither with Presi- 
all that is yours, and with him, all, all is se- though the offense is punished severely by District of Georgia, it appears that the frauds | tion » Syracuse in September, 1871. his denunciation ofthe Greeley organ, naming Confedrit flags all taken down and Union| dent Grant nor any one living man; his 
cure. Stand firm, brothers; stand firm! By | yogiana law they deposit their fraudulent | and terrorism hy which that State was car-| 4 ‘Isat Attorney General Barlow had en- | the editors as responsible for the murders | fags put in their places. The depot hap- | reconciliation of the great body of the people 
this course you will palsy the herculean arm votes and no Southern Indiana Democrat | ried for the Democracy have not been exac- ter. d into a compromise with the Ring done, and declared his intention and that of | pened to be the place uv meetin uy our Ku- | being the object, this can be most effectively 
of prejudice, build the nation firmly on the | g,/65 breathe a word of opposition. : =| Uneves. other colored men to leave Georgia, and go | Klux, and I hed the masks and sich taken out | served by the Southern masses harmonizing 
rock of justice, establish peace permanently, Nast ought to sketch these scenes with his gerated : 5. That the President had bought up the | where they could be secure in their lives, | 80d put in a safe place, so that ef we fail po- | in support of that candidate who may be the 
equality of rights to all, and to all will prac- unequaled pencil. We should see the burly| 28 Strong Republican counties the Demo- | New York Staats-Zeitung. | persons, and rights. He advised the organi- | litikally they kin be where they kin be got at | manifest choice of the North, rather than by 
tically be applied the principles of our coun- | proosiers each with hymn-book or the one cratic managers of election in consolidatins 6. That Speaker Blaine was engaged in | zation of colonies for emigration West. imegitly agin, and I made sich other changes | the impatient and ill-timed efforts to defeat 
try’s bauketaiion ofIndependence. Brothers on ‘‘ Peace” in his hand, locking meekly on, | the votes of the several voting precincts of | bribing the voters of Maine, and that Maine sap tala ez sejested therselves to a muskeler iutellect that choice through means of a united South 
and citizens, law-abiding producers of wealth while crowds of poorne aves held be iling. | the county, on the slightest pretext, threw | will be richer by ‘‘ hundreds of thousands of to put the place in shape for an impressive per to a fragmentary ntinority of the 
See ‘ > * Sa ' 3 : polling Be I > a aaa mF bigest Siberian Dogs. fa . A Sorth.”” : 
and prosperity, lovers of country, Constitu- | j,,5ths aid brardished * bludgcons and guns, | OUt the votes of strong Republican precincts, | dollars’’ for the late canvass. scene when the Presidenshel train shood | North. . 
tion, and of the flag, ready now as ever to and depogited fraudulent votes.” N guns, | and these very Democratic managers are} 7. That the proprietors of the Times had| ,, See pass. I hed a tablo arranged. I hired four a 
a, a ; : posited fraudulent votes.’’ Now and . ‘ an iia. a whl ; These dogs are said to resemble the wolf— | 4: at @% : -~The effect: , renina? 
peril life for the protection of these taberna- | ion 9 black of puny stature might be repre- | #lone responsible for any irregularity, for | entered into an agreement with Connolly and tarts ptr ne niggers, at $5 specie, to stand on the plat- ie effects of Tuesday evening’s aurora 
cles wherein lies our faith, I call upon you to} canted as spitting on some ic Tooter Fo they themselves were managers at the pre-| Judge McClung (!) for the distribution of | ee coh fone ed, Projecting noses, sharp | form in an attitood, with Isaaker Gavitt,| were felt on the telegraph wires running 
oppose Greoleyism, step by step; write against | the Fyoosiers, all bristling with revolvers and | cinets whose votes were thus thrown out. As | Foderal offices (! !). pe yc. : —_ long, bushy tails; | Kernel McPelter, Bascom, and Deekin Po- | north and south from this city some minutes 
it, speak against it, vote against it, and in|} wie-knives, merely that he might provoke | instances of this, take the cases of Liberty,| 8 That the editor of the Times had heen “a te ada 4. ‘thers ey brown, | gram a claspin hands with em, while I so- | before its rays were visible in the sky. As 
every way prevent those who are unwary from | , slaughter of his countrymen, and thus | @!ynn, and Camden counties, that of Liberty | indicted by the Grand Jury in Kilpatrick’s h " ®, oe sled " i hep ida a’so in 8120 5 | Temly waved the Star Spangled Banner over | the streaks of light shot upward the wires 
being deceived and ruined through it. By |}. ; h , ” | against the protestation of Judge Norman, an | case. rut a good sledge (og should not be less than | em, amilin sweetly over the calm and peace- | became heavily surcharged with nature's 
ing ; ages " r. bring a stain on the pure escutcheon of the . . i . ee er » ap | two feet seven inches high. Their howlin bss 4B : . Eel 
this course their machinations will be with- ‘‘ Liberal Democratic” party honest Greeley Democratic. manager. The 9. That the arrest of Lindsay was part of |; hat of olf. ‘In the 18 | ful condishen uv things. electricity, sufficient, in many instances, to 
ered, blighted; the scornful look, invidious | pi}) this year, we had supposed from the | TeJecting of these votes is a wholesale dis-| a deep and dark conspiracy on the part of the i _ epee pean ate 7 summer they dig] ‘The day arrived, and the niggers and our | operate the lines without aid of the usual 
frown, rude laugh of contempt and ridicule, |. ¢-mation furnished in the Tribune. that the | {™anchisement of voters, and thwarts the will | editors of the Times. a nade fe os ge a oe ag or lie in the } nen were promptly on hand. The toot uy | batteries. This electric current was experi- 
will be changed and you respected. repeating” was always done by Irish Dem- | Of the people as expressed by their ballots,| 10, That General Banks’ brother had been | WA/er b0 ve 6" mosquitoes, which in these | the engin wuz heard in the cut above the enced with more or less intensity until late. 
Stand by Grant, the great, the true, the| ,.ot3. Now, however, it seems to have | 25 it defeats the choice of Republican State | removed from the custom-house by orders of Praraot ore = ess troublesome than one of | stashen, and the tablo wuz organized. I|in the night. Advantage was taken of the 
noble, the brave. Stand fast in your faith, | }.comea profession with Republican negroes, | 8¢2ators for four years, and counts in Demo-| Gen. Grant—the fact being that Gen. Banks’ | } 4 pind yore In ae they burrow | hed em in a semi-circle, I standin jest behind | occasion to make a series of scientific expe- 
in support of the Republican party and its Though entirely new to it, and easily Ft ab crats; it also defeats the choice of Republi-} brother has not been removed, and no one | @ the saa te md curled Up, with their | om, with Melissy Pogram and several uy our | timents between New York and the larger 
nominees, for it was the party that was faith-| 6.0. their race-characteristics, and with un- | C8" Representatives for two years, and gives | ever talked of removing him. a san alk a moa ete tails. The | young ladies jest back uy me on benches a| Cities, both cast and west, with a view te 
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THE OLD MAN GOKS FOR GRANT. 


—_—— 


BY JOHN H. YATES. 


We've had another meetin’ at the school- 
house on the hill, 

And cheers for Grant and Wilson were given 
with a will; 

There were young men, there were maidens, 
there were gray haired mothers there, 

And songs for Grant and Wilsen filled with 
melody the air. 


We came to the conclusion, in looking mat- 
ters o’er, . 

That good old Horace Greeley and the 7ri- 
bune are no more ; 

The Presidential siren sang a very pretty 
song, 

And Horace put his white hat on and followed 
her along. 


But he’s tuck the wrong road, Betsey—a new, 

untrodden road ; 
The good things he has said of Grant will 

prove a heavy load ; 

But of all the loads he carries the heaviest 
will be 

The lead strapped on at Baltimore, called 
‘evil company.”’ 


Ye're all poor creeturs at the best, and apt 
to go astray 

When great temptations find our path and 
shine across our way ; 

My faith in human goodness grows weak-— 
does almost fail— 

When men like Horace Greeley bow down the 
knee to Baal. 


tuck the Tribune many years—we 

farmers ’round the hill; 

Once it was law and Gospel, but ‘us now a 
bitter pill : 

Because one man leaves principle, and every- 
thing that’s good, 

It doesn’t stand to reason that all we farmers 

should 


We've 


No, Betsey; we go in for Grant, the war- 
tried, peace-tried man ; 

The one who routed rebels can rout this 
other clan 3 

Ahen Grant went fightin’ treason he never 
meant to fail, 

And when he hooped the traitor he didn’t go 
her bail. 


Ilurrah for Grant! hurrah for Grant !—don’t 
call me crazy, wite, 

I’m marching with Ulysses in the Presiden- 
tial strife. 

L can’t vote many more times; my days are 
nearly through ; 

Hurrah for Grant, the leader of the boys 
who marched in blue! 


‘ 


[F-om the New York Times ] 
OBITUARY. 


William H. Seward. 

A brief telegram announces the death of 

Ex-Governor William H. Seward, yesterday 
afternoon, at his residence in Auburn, The 
sad event was not wholly unexpected, as Mr. 
Seward had been in feeble health for some 
time. 

ine decease of Mr. Seward removes an- 
other of those men who stood firm and stead- 
fast in their loyalty to the Union in the days 
of its darkest peril when the tide of seces- 
sion bade fair to destroy the nation and over- 
throw the work achieved by the Revolution 
and the succeeding years of progress and 
prosperity. That tevoted group of patriotic 
men—Lincoln, Stanton, and Seward—have 
now all gone to their eternal rest, but the 
pages of American history will forever be 
the brighter and clearer for the deeds per- 
formed by them. Had not they remained 
firm to their convictions, and struggled to- 
wether to carry on the war to a successful 
close, despite the efforts of doubting and 
wavering leaders, the present prosperity and 
peace that now blesses the land and the peo- 
ple could not have been secured. To these 
three patriots the country is in no slight de- 
erce indebted for its existing strength, place, 
and power among the nations of the world, 

Unlike either Lincoln or Stanton, Mr. 
Seward occupied a prominent place in Ameri- 
can politics and history during his whole life, 
even in the days when Clay, Webster, and 
Calgoun stood forth as leaders to the people. 
Ie entered political life at an early age, and 
always stood in the first rank among his 
peers. A sketch of Mr. Seward’s career is: 
therefore an outline of American progress 
during the past half century. 

William Henry Seward was born in Flori- 
da, Orange county, New York, May 16, 1801, 
being in the seventy-second year ofhis age at 
the time of his death. lis ancestors were of 
Welsh extraction on his father’s side, and of 
Irish on his mother’s. Mr. Seward’s father, 
Samuel S. Seward, who died in 1849, was a 
physician, and combined with his profession 
a large mercantile business, by which he se- 
cured a fortune, and he occupied for seven- 
teen years the position of first Judge in 
Orange county. The first of the Seward 
family gn America emigrated from Wales 
during the reign of Queen Anne, and settled 
in Connecticut. A branch of the family, from 
which Mr. Seward is descended, removed to 
Morris county, New Jersey, about the year 
1740. ~This branch again divided, one por- 
tion of which removed to Virginia, where it 
is still found in considerable numbers, as 
well as in Georgia and Kentucky. His pa- 
ternal grandfather, John Seward, resided in 
Sussex county, in that State, where he sus- 
tained a high reputation for enterprise, integ- 
rity, and ability. On the breaking out of the 
Revolution he became a prominent leader of 
the Whig party, and on more than one occa- 
sion during the long struggle was engaged in 
active service. In 1810, when William 
Henry was nine years old, he was sent to 
an academy at Goshen, New York, at which 
institution Noah Webster and Aaron Burr 
received the rudiments of their education. 
At the age of fifteen years young Seward had 
made such progress in his studies as to 
enable him to qualify for the junior class ot 
Union College, though he entered the sopho- 
more class. While in College he maintained 
a high rank in his class. In 1819, and while 
a senior, he spent six months as a teacher j 
Georgia, an experience that gave him an in- 
sight into the evils of slavery, and subse- 
quently led him to oppose the system in af- 
ter years. At the Commencement exercises, 
when he graduated from College, Mr. Sew- 
ard received one of the three appointments 
of orator, and then gave much promise of his 
extraordinary power and abilities in that line. 

After his graduation he entered the office 
of John Anthon, of New York city, as a stu- 
dent of law, and afterward completed his 
preparation for the legal profession with John 
Duer and Ogden Hottman, of Goshen. THe 
was admitted to the bar in January, 1822, 
and removed to Auburn, New York, where 
he entered into partnership with Judge John 
Miller, whose youngest daughter he married 
two years after. Here he soon became quite 
successful in the practice of the law. 

Mr. Seward's first appearance in the po- 
litical arena occurred in 1824, when he was 
chosen by the Republican Convention of 
Cayuga county to draw up an address to the 
people, a document which took strong grounds 
of opposition to the Democratic combination 
then known as the ** Albany Regency.” In 
Is28 he presided over a convention of young 
men, held at Utica, to favor the re-election 
of John Quincy Adams to the Presidency, 
During the same year he declined a nomina- 
tion to Congress, but two years later became 
the candidate of the Anti-Masons for the 
State Senate, to which he was elected bya 
large majority, in a district where the vote 
had previously been strong in favor of the 
opposite party. He was at that time the 
youngest man who had ever been chosen to 
the Senate of the State of New York, and 
belonged to a party which was greatly in the 
minority in that body ; nevertheless, he came 
out.boldly in opposition to the ** Albany Re- 
gency”? and the party of Gen, Jackson, and 
advocated the measures of his own party with 
great boldness and eminent ability. His 
speeches on the national bank and other 
questions relating to the General Government 
had an important :ufluence in the formation 
of the new political party, afterward known 
asthe Whigs. During the recess of the Le- 
gislature, in the summer of 1833, Mr. Seward 
made a sh 
absence contributed letters to the Al 
Evening Journal, which were widely read 
added greatly to his public reputation. After 
having run unsuccessfully as a candida 
Governor, against William L, Mare; 
ee 
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Mr. Seward resumed the practice of law, and 
settled in Miser ge county, as the t 
of the Holland Company. In 1838 he 
was again nominated for Governor by the 
Whigs against his old t, Mr. Marcy, 
and this time was edenoahantie elected by a 
majority of 10,000. His administration of 
the Executive office of the State extended 
over a period of four years, at a time when 
the nation, as well as many of the individuc 
States, was shaken by financial convulsions, 
and subject to intense political excitement, 
but his (firm and straightforward course on 
these important questions won for him the 
confidence of the people of his own State, 
besides giving him a national reputation. 
Both as Senator and as Governor of the 
State Mr. Seward was a strenuous advocate 
of reform and improvement, and among the 
measures which received his ardent support 
were those in favor of the abolition or im- 
prisonment for debt, the amelioration of 
prison discipline, extension of the popular 
franchise, improvement in the courts of law, 
the general diffusion of education, and the 
construction and enlargement of railroads, 
canals, and other public works. A contro- 
versy which excited considerable attention 
in its day sprung up between Gov. Seward 
and the Governor of Virginia on an applica- 
tion of the latter for the surrender of two 
seamen, charged with abducting slaves. Mr. 
Seward refused to give up the men, main- 
taining that no State could enforce a requi- 
sition upon another State founded on an act 
which was criminal only by its own legisla- 
tion. The correspondence which followed 
this refusal, and which was known as the 
‘Virginia Controversy,’’ was widely pub- 
lished and attracted the attention of the 
whole nation. A similar instance of his 
firmness in a course which he believed to be 
right was exhibited in 1841, when he refused 
to surrender to the British Governmenta 
Canadian citizen named Alexander McLeod, 
charged with the murder of a citizen of New 
York at the burning ef the Caroline—a de- 
cision he adhered to notwithstanding the 
advice of President Tyler's Administration 
and threats of hostility on the part of the 
British Minister. 

In 1843 Mr. Seward dedlined a third nomi- 
nation for the Executive chair of his State, 
and returned to the practice of law, in which 
he immediately took a very high rank. 
For six years he was incessantly occupied in 
a large practice in the State Courts, and in 
numerous important patent cases before the 
Federal tribunals. At the same time he 
frequently took up the defense of persons ac- 
cused of crime, in some cases not only giving 
his services gratuitously, but even furnishing 
large sums of money to secure a thorough de- 
fense; and his arguments in the case of the 
negro Freeman, the murdcrer of the Van 
Nest family; of John Van Zandt, charged 
with harboring fugitive slaves in Ohio, and 
of the fifty citizens of Michigan indicted for 
conspiracy, hold a high place in the records of 
Americag criminal trials. The last men- 
tioned case occupied four months in the trial, 
aad involved the examination of 400 wit- 
nesses, Thirty-eight of the men were ac- 
quitted. During this same period Mr. Sew- 
ard was by no means withdrawn from an ac- 
tive interest in political affairs. In the 
Presidential canvass of 1844 he heartily es- 
poused the cause of Mr. Clay, and made 
several effective speeches in favor of the 
tariff and in opposition to the annexation of 
Texas and the Mexican war. In 1846 he 
was instrumental in securing the call of the 
Convention for revising the Constitution of 
the State of New York. In September, 
1847, he delivered an eloquent address in 
this city on the life and character of Daniel 
O’Cennell, and in April, 1843, pronounced an 
eulogy on John Quincy Adams before the 

islature of New York. He took a prom- 
inent part in the campaign of 1848, and can- 
v several States in favor of the election 
of Gen. Taylor. He was everywhere greeted 
with enthusiasm, and his spéeches were 
—— the most effective of those which 
contributed to the triumph of the Whig 
party in the election of that year. 

In the winter of 1848-9, and before the 
inauguration of Gen. Taylor, Mr. Seward was 
elected to succeed Gen. Dix in the Senate of 
the United States. During the first session 
of his service in that august body Mr. Seward 
was distinguished by the great discussion of 
the slavery question, which resulted in the 
compromise of 1850. Although opposed to 
such giants in debate as Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Benton, Mr. Seward declared him- 
self as determined to make no further conces- 
sion to slavery, and at once took the lead of 
those who were opposed to the compromise. 
His great speech on this subject was deliv- 
ered on the llth of March, 1850, when he 
declared that ‘‘ there is a higher law than the 
Constitution which regulates our authority.”’ 
For his course in this centroversy and his 
annunciation of a “‘higher law” than the 
Constitution, he was violently assailed, espe- 
cially at the South, as a dangerous agitator. 
He also took part in other important Senato- 
rial debates, making able and eloquent 
speeches on the Pacific railroad, public lands, 
American fisheries, surveys of the Arctic and 
Pacific oceans, the tariff, ocean telegraph, 
mail steamers, &c., always taking the most 
advanced views in favor of public improve- 
ments and the extension and development of 
commerce. Aside from the active part which 
he took in Congress, Mr. Seward engaged 
from time to time in the argument of import- 
ant legal cases, and delivered public addresses 
on various occasions. Among the most note- 
worthy of the latter was an oration at the 
opening of the University of Ohio, on ‘* The 
Destiny of America,’’ and another before the 
American Institute at New York, on ‘The 
True Basis of American Independence.’’ He 
also pronounced eulogies of a high order on 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, and in the 
summer of 1854 delivered the annual oration 
before the literary societies of Yale College 
on ‘*The Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Development of the American People.”’ The 
same year the degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon him by Yale College. 

Mr. Seward was re-elected to the Senate 
in February, 1855, for an additional term of 
six years, and during this second period of 
service in the National Legislature displayed 
the same active interest in all measures of 
great public concern as had distinguished 
him in his previous Congressional career. 
He took a leading part in the debates con- 
nected with the troubles in Kansas, and 
strenuously opposed the admission of that 
Territory under the Lecompton Constitution, 
insisting upon the right of the people to de- 
cide upon their own organic law. On all oc- 
casions, both m and out of Congress, he 
waged an uncompromising warfare against 
the slave interest, and became well known 
as a leader in the North of the party opposed 
to the encroachments of that insidious pow- 
er. He was, in fact, one of the principal 
founders of the Republican party, and took a 
conspicuous part in all the insportant political 
campaigns of the time—both State and na- 
tional His speeches on political topics were 
among the most extensively read and most 
influential with the pub.ic of all that ap- 
peared during this entire period. Inaspeech 
delivered at aes. in 1858, he charac- 
terized the collision between the two sys- 
tems of free and slave labor as ‘“‘an irrepres- 
sible conflict between two opposing forces,”’ 
and declared that ‘the United States must 
and will, sooner or later, become cither en- 
tirely a slave-holding nation or entirely a 
free-labor nation.’? These memorable words, 
like his former declaration of a “‘higher law,”’ 
were denounced as seditious by his political 
opponents, and were the subject of much ex- 
cited discussion. Mr. Seward supported Col. 
Fremont for the Presidency in 1856 as he had 
supported Gen. Scott in 1852. 
The arduous and incessant labors of this long 
period of public service made serious inroads 
upon Mr. Seward’s health, and in 1859 he 
made a second trip to Europe, extending his 
travels to Egypt and the Holy Land. Onhis 
return, in 1860, he was regarded as a i- 
nent candidate for the Presidency, and at the 
Convention of the Republican party in Chi- 
o received 173 votes on the first ballot, 
235 being necessary for a choice. It is not 
necessary to now speak of the means by 
which Mr. Seward was deprived of the nom- 
ination, for they are well understood and 
well remembered. The Convention final 
took the work of nomination out of the hands 
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entire public career, delivering numerous 
campaign speeches in the Western States in 
behalf of his rival in the Convention. 
The election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presi- 
dential chair decided the Southern leadera in 
their course of hostility to the Union, as they 
saw that their power was departing from 
them. The spring of 1861 opened darkly for 
the country, and when President Lincoln 
entered upon the duties of his position, the 
loyal portion of the people were assured 0 
his earnestness by his tendering to Mr. Seward 
the important position of Secretary of State 
in his Cabinet. The office was accepted 
without a moment’s hesitancy on the part of 
Mr. Seward, and he was destined to make a 
glorious record for himself and the Adminis- 
tration by the calm and dignified course he 
adopted on the many important and vital 
questions coming under his jurisdiction. 
Previous to his leaving his seat as United 
States Senator, the day before Mr. Lincoln’s 
inauguration, Mr. Seward stood up, while the 
country was being startled by the first omens 
of approaching civil war, and declared his 
own position in these words: ** I avow my 
adherence to the Union, with my friends, 
with my party, with my State, or without 
either, as they may determine; in every 
event, of peace or war, with every conse- 
quence of honor or dishonor, of life or death.” 
The period during which Mr. Seward acted 
as Secretary of State was undoubtedly the 
most important and critical in the history of 
the country, and he administered the foreign 
affairs of the nation with signal success. His 
judicious course in the * Trent affair,’’? when 
the envoys of the Southern Confederacy had 
been taken forcibly from a British vessel by 
Capt. Wilkes, of the United States navy, 
probably saved the country from a war with 
England at a time when such an event would 
have added greatly to the dangers of the na- 
tion. Much dissatisfaction was, however, 
manifested at the general course of Mr. Sew- 
ard by members of the Republican party, and 
a resolution was passed at the National Con- 
vention in 1864, requesting the President to 
reconstruct his Cabinet. ‘This action deeply 
humiliated the venerable Secretary, and he 
at once sought to relieve the President from 
all embarrassment by promptly tendering his 
resignation. Mr. Lincoln, however, valued 
his counsels and his services too highly to 
permit Dim to retire from the Cabinet, and 
not only retained him at that time, but reap- 
pointed him for his second term, thereby 
manifesting his high appreciation of the dis- 
tinguished services pertormed by Mr. Seward. 

Early in April, 1865, Mr. Seward was 
thrown from his carriage and seriously in- 
jured. While he was yet confined to his bed 
by these injuries, the dreadful tragedy of Mr. 
Lincoln’s assassination occurred, So deep 
and wide-spread was the plot that the con- 
spirators sought to include Mr. Seward in the 
list of victims. Payne, one of the gang, was 
deputed to attempt the murder of the Secre- 
tary, and he so far succeeded in the effort as 
to penetrate to the chamber occupied by Mr. 
Seward and inflicted upon him three stab 
wounds, besides severely wounding his son 
Frederick and a servant, who attempted to 
stop him. The death of Mr. Lincoln and the 
danger to the life of his devoted friend and 
Secretary, sent a thrill through the hearts of 
the people. Mr. Seward, however, soon re- 
covered, though much disfigured and changed 
in his personal appearance. 

When Andrew Johnson assumed the duties 
of the Presidency, Mr. Seward remained at 
the head of his Cabinet for the full term, be- 
ing thus Secretary of State for a period of 
eight years—an epoch the most important in 
the history of the country—and most con- 
scientious and patriotic was his course of pub- 
lic duty during all of that time. When An- 
drew Johnson entered upon his peculiar pol- 
icy of reconstruction in the Southern States, 
Mr. Seward came in for a share of the disap- 
probation this policy elicited from the great 
Republican party, as he was believed to be 
in full sympathy and accord with President 
Johnson in that policy. Being convinced 
that silence was the better course until the 
party took some definite action, Mr. Sew- 
ard remained under misapprehension until 
the nomination of Grant and Colfax as the 
Republican Presidential ticket. He then an- 
nounced himself as heartily in favor of the 
nominees, and he gave them his support ina 
speech delivered at Auburn, New York, a 
few days before the election, as the ‘‘eandi- 
dates of authority.’’ The leading features of 
his foreign diplomacy during the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Johnson were: the discussion 
of the claims upon England for ravages upon 
American commerce committed during the 
rebellion by privateers fitted out in English 
ports, the discountenancing French interven- 
tion in Mexico, the negotiation of naturaliza- 
tion treaties with the leading European 
powers, and the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia for the sum of 87,000,000. In all his 
diplomatic discussions Mr. Seward was full, 
clear, and straightforward. 

Mr. Seward’s studies were not exclusively 
those of a statesman, politician, or lawyer, for 
his published works bear ample testimony to 
his general literary attainments and scholar- 
ship. His orations on John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel O’Connell, and the Marquis de La- 
fayette, are conspicuous examples of rare 
culture and mastery of the English language. 
He also proved his high rank as an orator by 
his address at the dedication of the Univer- 
sity of Columbus, Ohio, and those delivered 
before the American Institute in New York, 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale College, 
and numerous other occasional speeches on 
edueation, agriculture, and internal improve- 
ments. He also published a historical essay 
entitled ** Notes on New Books’’ to the great 
work on the natural history of this State, to 
which it forms an introduction. Our lan- 
guage atlords few better specimens of mor- 
tuary eloquence than his funeral elogiums on 
Senators Rusk, Clayton, and Broderick. In 
1849 he prepared a popular life of John Quincy 
Adams, which had an immense sale at the 
time. He also wrote a biography of De Witt 
Clinton, an abstract of which he prepared for 
Appleton’s Encyclopedia. The Works of Wil- 
liam H, Seward were published by Redfield, 
under the editorship of George E. Baker, in 
1853, and include his speeches in the United 
States and New York State Senate, besides 
debates, forensic arguments, messages, offi- 
cial correspondence, orations, discourses, 
occasional speeches, and addresses, letters 
from Europe, and other literary efforts. A 
new volume was subseyuently published con- 
taining his great speeches on the Missouri 
Compromise, on Kansas and Nebraska, the 
Lecompton Constitution, the assault on Chas. 
Sumner by Brooks, and all of his later 
speeches, essays, and arguments, 

After the inauguration of President Grant, 
Mr. Seward fulfilled a long-cherished desire 
for an extended tour of travel. He pro- 
ceeded on his journey round the world late 
in 186%, and visited the Sandwich Islands, 
Japan, China, India, Egypt, Asia, and 
Europe generally, being everywhere re- 
ceived with the greatest distinction and favor. 
The tour so far renewed his health that his 
family and friends were in hopes that his life 
would be prolonged for several years, but he 
began to tail within a few months. The 
record of his travels round the world, as 
edited by his daughter, are now in press by 
the Appletons, to be published at an early 
day. One of the last public utterances of 
Governor Seward was in the form of a letter, 
in which he expressed his devotion to the 
principles of the Republican party, and his 
desire to see General Grant re-elected to the 
Presidency. 

As a citizen full of earnest patriotism and 
zeal for the welfare of the nation, Mr. 
Seward will long be remembered, and his 
record is one of the brightest in the pages 
of our national history. His death will be a 
source of sorrow to a large circle of personal 
friends and acquaintances, as well as a loss 
to the entire country. 
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News from the Arctic Ocean and 
the Oulstanding Polar Fleet, 


Dr. Petermann, the eminent geographer of 
Gotha, Germany, has reccived intelligence 

Hammerfest, Norway, bearing date 
August 24, of the successful ss of one 
of the outstanding Polar akgoditions. com- 
manded by Captain Altmann. This is the 
first tidings that has reached us of any of the 
Arctic fleet of explorers, and contains some 
interesting facts, Captain —— found | 





f| ice this year will be found in large 





ocean. This officer also rediscovered and 
landed upon King Carl’s Land, which had 
been sighted, but never before visited by any 
expedition. Captain Altmann found that it 
consisted of three large and many small 
islands, lying in the } 

stream that pours around Spitzbergen. The 
observations now taken differ materially 
from those heretofore published by the 
Swedes. It is not improbable that gan a 
ties, but it would seem not in formidable pro- 
portions, and almost all the exploring ves- 
sels now in the high north are prepared to 
rough it among the worst seas of ice. Dr. 
Petermann, in a circular dated Gotha, Sep- 
tember 2, (present,) takes this intelligence 
as confirmatory of the theory of the ice agd 
current conditions on which the outstanding 
Austrian and other expeditions have been 
projected, 


THE OUTSTANDING POLAR FLEET—VALUE 
OF AN EXPLORATION VIA BEHRING 
STRAIT, 


The news given in another column from 
one of the Arctic expeditions sent out from 
Germany this year may throw a ray or two 
of light over the past summer weather and 
ice conditions that have recently prevailed in 
the high north. The intelligence is from 
Hammerfest, as late as the 24th of August, 
and briefly states the facts of the rediscovery 
and examination of King Carl's Land by 
Captain Altmann and his experience of but 
little ice on the cast coast of Spitzbergen. 
The Swedes haye usually reported large ice 
formations on this inhospitable coast, even 
in summer, and from Captain Altmann’s ex- 
perience it seems highly probable the energy 
of Old Sol has been phenomenal there this 
summer, as well as in our part of the world. 

There are now a half-dozen expeditions in 
the fields of Arctic research, seeking by 
various routes and methods to attain the un- 
conquerable Pole, or, at least, to find ‘ta 
path to perpetuity of fame.’”’ Like the expe- 
dition under the command of Captain Alt- 
mann, most of these adventurers are trying 
their fortune in the route lying between the 
coasts of Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. 
One expedition, under the lead of M. Pavy, 
is the only representative of those scientists 
who think the true approaches to the Pole 
lie to the northward of Behring Strait. This 
latter hypothesis was ably suStained, and 
would have been gallantly tested by M. Gus- 
tave Lambert, the French savant, but that 
his life was sacrificed to his country’s defense 
n the late Prussian war. 

It is a great pity that there was no inter- 
national concert in planning and dispatching 
the present expeditions, one of which ought, 
by all means, to have been sent north of 
Behring Strait, if for no other purpose, to 
gather the harvest of magnetic, meteorologi- 
cal, and other scientific observations so much 
needed by the whole civilized world. We 
are not disposed to gauge the merit of any 
enterprise by its merely pecuniary returns ; 
but the interests of navigation alone require 
that every ray of light that can be collected 
should be brought to bear on the mysterious 
variations of the mariner’s needle andthe 
general physical phenomena that mark the 
high latitudes of the globe. The excellent 
experience afforded and the tone of hardy and 
skillful seamanship infused into a navy by 
such daring exploits as those of Wilkes and 
Ross, of Sir Edward Belcher and other naval 
commanders of Arctic fleets, will amply war- 
rant the Government in sending out, at no 
distant day, an Arctic surveying expedition 
into the waters as yet almost unfurrowed 
which lie beyond Behring Sea. ‘The subject 
may well engage the attention of our naval 
authorities. There are doubtless great dis- 
coveries awaiting the explorer of this unex- 
plored region, in which for the botanist, the 
naturalist, and the astronomer there is so 
much to learn. The navy which engages in 
no such work in time of prolonged peace will 
soon canker and rot. There are other 
achievements for our national ships besides 
those of war ; and, if the standard of excel- 
lence is to be kept up, the gallant men who 
man them, as some one has said, must have 
something else to do than pick oakum or run 
over the masthead after topgallant yards.— 
N. ¥. Herald, October 10. 


—Oup Ties.—The wife of President John 
Adams was born in 1774, and she says of her 
youth: ‘* Female education in the best fami- 
lies went no further than writing and arith- 
metic, and in some few and rare instances 
musicand dancing. When the Boston schools 
were reorganized in 1790, girls were admit- 
ted during the summer months only, when 
there were not boys enough to fill them. 


POWELL HOUSE, 


153 Thompson Street, 


Near Houston, NEW YORK. 


This house possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city; been newly 
painted and furnished with new furniture, beds 
and bedding throughout. Itis heated with hot 
air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold wa- 
ter baths for the use cf boarders; and is de- 
sigred especially for comfort and convenience 
for respectable families. The location is cen- 
tral and it possesses the advantage of being 
within a few minutes walk of the principal 
churches, and the very main line of city rail- 
roads. : 

Strangers visiting the city, can avoid the ag 
gravating delays: by not giving up the checks 
for their baggage to express agents, on the line 
of railways or on board of steamboats, but hold 
on to their checks until they arrive at the house, 
when the proprietor will send for their bag- 
gage. : 

Also, do not engage hackmen to bring you to 
the house, but take the Houston and Chambers 
street cars, which run on a line with all the 
Charleston, Boston and Norwich —— and 
the Washington, Baltimore and_ Philadelphia 
depots, on West street. The Houston and 
Chambers Street cars, will land them within 
half a block from the house. 

Asan example of the assiduous care to pro- 
vide for the public wants, the undersigned re- 
spectfully calls the attention of persons visiting 
the city, to the Powell House, and solicits their 


patronage. ; 
WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
oct10-tf 





ef First-Class Establishment 
in Washington. 


BUCHLY & TOWLES? 


Extensive and we!l-supplied 
Furniture 
and Beddin 4 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Has a full assortment of 


WALNUT, OAK, AND COTTAGE 
FURNITURE 


ELEGANT SOFAS, LOUNGES, 
EASY CHAIRS, WHATNOTS, 
SIDEBOARDS, &e., &e., 


MARBLE-TOP AND OTHER TADLES, 
CHAIRS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At Reasonable Prices. 


This Establishment is one well worth patron- 
izing. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


1007 Pennsylvania Ave. 


Between 10th and 11th Sts., North Side, 





GO TO 
JAMES HAGGENMAKER, 


BOOTS & SHOES 
MADE TO ORDER, 

REPAIRING NEATLY DONE, 

ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


se 17-tf Anacostia, D. C. 





NOME C EK. 


The undersigned having started a 


Milk Dairy at Potomac City, 


is prepared to furnish PURE MILK in any 
quantity to those desiring it, at ten cents per 
quart. 

Bay Orders left at JONES & ROWLAND'S 
Feed Store will be promptly attended to. 


aug 22-tf M. H. HUNTER. 





Howard University, 


18'(2-73. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Year begins September 17; Tuition and 
Room free. 


LAW DEPARTMENT. 


Year begins October 7; Tuition, $50; Full 
course, in advance, $80. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Year begins October 9; Lectures begin daily, 
at 5.30 o'clock P. M. Fees: Matriculation, $5; 
Course of Lectures, $100. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 
year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 
tember 10. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 
year. Applicants fur admission examined Sep- 
tember 9 and 10. 


NORMAL DEPARIMENT. 

Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 
year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 
tember 9 an 10. 

A. L. BARBER, Secretary. 
sepd-6t 
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THE FREEDMAN’S | 


SAVINGS AND TRUST 


comPrPrAN WW. 


J National Savings Bank. 


_—— 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 


Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Opposite the Treasury. 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. All deposits payable on 
demand, with interest due. All accouuts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. - 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN- 
STITUTION, established by the authority of 
the United States Government for the benefit of 
the Freedmen, knows no distinction of racz or 
color, and offers its great advan\ages to all 
classes alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off jour 
vices—don’t smoke—don't drink —don’t but; let- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Open from 9A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, wuu 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 
deposits only, from 6} to 8 o'clock. je 22-ly 


‘The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union." 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Natices of the Press. 


The model newspap@r of our country. Com- 
plete in all the departments of an American 
Family Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ‘* A Journat or Civitt- 
zaTion.’’—New York Evening Post." 

The best eee pe of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numcr- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished b 
artist of the country.— Boston Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. 
value depend on its illustrations alone. 





Its 


merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and 
unexceptionable.—N. un. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 








GILBERT HOUSE, 
Saratoga Springs, N, Y., 1872. 


The House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be 
kept open during the season as & 


First Class Private Boarding House. 


The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 

Reraxaxces—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia ; Rev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, 
Albany ; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass.; 
Col. K. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F. 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, S. C. 

my 16-4: 0. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


— eee HOUSE, 





BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


GILBERT, 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. (iive us a call. 
nov 9-tf 


CHAS. P. CRANBGLL, 


DEALER 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No. 412 Eleventh Sreet, 





IN 


Between E street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de 7-tf 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 


153 Thompson Street, 
Near Houston, NEW YORK. 
WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
_feb 20-tf 


gone ane 
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BARBERS WANTED. 
To good, steady workmen permanent employ- 
ment given and good fay. 
Address 
LEWIS TEMPLE, Hair Dresser, 


: 56 Union st., New Bedford, Mass. 
je 27-3m 
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Ayer’s” 


Hair Vigor, 


For restoring to Gray Hair its 
natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressing 


which is at 
once agreeable, 
healthy, and 
effectual for 
reserving the 
, hair. Jt soon 
restores faded 
w or gray hair 
cg to its original 
A color, with the 
loss and freshness of youth. Thin 
lair is thickened, falling hair checked, 
and baldness often, though not always, 
cured by its use. Nothing can restore 
the hair where the follicles are de- 
stroyed, or the glands atrophied and 
decayed; but such as remain can be 
saved by this application, and stimu- 
lated into activity, so that a new 
growth of hair is produced. Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi- 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. The 
restoration of vitality it gives to the 
scalp arrests and prevents the forma- 
tion of dandruff, which is often so un- 
cleanly and offensive. Free from those 
deleterious substances which make 
some preparations dangerous and inju- 
rious to the hair, the Vigor can only 
pa but not harm it. If wanted 
me 





TERMS; 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 


five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be sup- 
plied at any time. 

The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 


cash at the rate of $5.26 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 

The postage on Harper's Weeklyis 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


no 9 New York. 





kind in the World 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

_ There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines are aceumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.— New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclop#dia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their litera- 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring s imens 
of — work in the Magazine.—N. Y. Stand 
ard. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper's.—The Na 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TERMS : 
Harper's Magazine one year 

An Extra Copy of either the 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, io 
one remittance; or Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine. now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Sin- 
gle volume, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, 
tor binding, fifty eight cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
no 9 New York. 


$ 
Magazine, 





‘* A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


_ Itis really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a wirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
“Cites ie ole Ieee eae 

e young who buys a single number of 
Harper's Bazar a made a tahesstber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 
The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom 
itis intended—the mothers and daughters i 
average families—cannot but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 


fare to-day making very many homes happier 


than they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
panes management from this good-natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N. Y. 


SU BSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 

TERMS. 
Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 
An satnce y of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


copy. ‘ 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly. 
and Bazaz to one address forone year, $10.00; or, 
‘a Periodicals, to one address for 


at any time. 





the chief 


Nor does its 


reading matter is of a high order of literary 


Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 


comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 


bers 
of F , for the 
cloth, will be sent = ‘iM 
S Ghee aren. 


ee 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Nationa Era will partake of a tw 
fold nature—that of an Advocate and an Ed, 
cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and Het ag 
tain every right pertaining to the American ia 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident o} 
birth. It will demand the recognition of thess 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or the 
national ensign waves. As an Educator its 
columns will be an especial medium for the 
effective diffusion of right principles and much. 
needed tmstraction, and for the inculcation 9; 
those habits of industry, economy, and self-re. 
liance whi-h condace to independent manhood 
and give vitality and energy to free government, 
insuring In return blessingsto the governed. ’ 

While the editors of the New Recetas Bas 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, yet thecolumns will be open fo 
the discussion of all questions of vital im aes. 
ance to the country by any of its cittzens, fe 
munications suitable for publication in thes 
columns, are solicited from our friends in all 
— of the country, especially in the Southern 
tates. 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the i 
terests of the colored Aaenttane b> amg 
simple raie of equal justice for all men will gov 
ern the policy of the New Nationa Era. It wilk 
demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen w! ich it will not freely accord to every 
other. 1. will oppose any attempt to confer 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the bamblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
ee pe equality before the law, and full 
protection of person and property in 
and Territory of the N athena — 

The New Nationat Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of popes and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
— of the reconstructed States. 

ering the past history of the Republic 
and recognizing what it has done for th 
people of the nation, the New 
will give its hearty support to th 
reserve. This pledge of fidelit 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the land, 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Governm 
a — is intenden to be, 

ed to discharge their duties to the § 
to one another. The nation will snag Fr 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its Voting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
a = — —s of the opportuni- 
ies enjoye their more favor 
the free Btates nT 
THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored 
will claim and receive a large Snneal aa 
tention. 


The New Nationat Era will b . 
sirable visitor for the nily ek tee tee 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every. 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
—. : 

e subscription price ef the New Natt 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single intuetiotienn: 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. : 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

ington, D. C. 


Lock Box 31, Wash 
OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. : 








Remem- 
an party, 
e colored 
Nationat Era 
at party without 
y to the Republi. 


ent, 
are better quali- 








For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch..$50 00 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv. (Am.) Watch...40 00 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch..2@ O@ 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv. Tea Spoons..10 OO 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble 

For 5 subscribers cash 


LITTLEFIELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the mene 
will send two copies of the paper a pease 
resent the person sending us tha names with 
sittlefield’s tga Steel Engraving ot Presi 
dent Grant, y mail postpaid, careiull put up 
onaroller. This engraving costs three thousand 


dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each 


Cash Premiums! 


For ten years subscribers 
cash premium of $5; for 
scribers, $10; for 100 y 
$50. 


s 

Periodical Premiums. 

We offer for one subscribe di 

copy of the New Nariowat Bua teetrens sos 

either of the following periodicals : The Ame- 

wee Serene roe one year, published 

monthly, containing arge pages, adapted to 

the farm, garden, and household, the ye see 
$1.50; or Peters’ 


tion price of which alone is 

Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 

months, the subscription price for that period 
Gem of the West, a monthly, 


being $1.50; or the 
fer one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
est dollar maga- 


the late war, and one of the fin 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per's New Mi ine, Harper's Bazaar, 


we will give a 
20 yearly sub- 
early subscribers 


: Magazine, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either of these 
journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; their rep- 
utation is already established. 
We will send Lippincett's Magazine one year 
and the New Nationat Era one year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
Vational Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


1 copy one year. 


@ Sapp Gs Ses. 5... 8 a ee 


5 copies one year. 
5 copies six months. 


If it is not convenient to sub 
scribe for a year, send $1.25 for six months. If it cost 
— ee ee, the investment will pry. 

prevent loss send al! money in Post Oties Orders, Re 
gistered Letters, or Lrafts. 7 = 
All Pestma-ters are obliged to register letters whenevet 


— to do ao. 

fee for registering is fifteen cents. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. 


Agents for the New National Era 


EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, W: 
ALRX ANDER STEVENS, 1319 1. street, Washington. 
Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Beveath street, near Bounda 
District of Columbia. 

D. ©. GRIFFING, Rox 46%, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar 
GEORGE T JOUNSON Y own 

. NSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Co., Md 

PRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No. 2 Pratt st., Salem, Mass 
L. H. McOABB, in the State of Texas. 
mort y at Assessor U. 3. Internal Revéinu 


ugusta, 

. tom-How «, Richmond, Virginia. 
WM. J. RanviN, Denver, Oolorado, P 
20HN N. CONNA, 


J.T. 3s New Haven ene tee ihe Goan. 
rn. TURRET, Demopsis, Aatame. 

eb anaren theettert, 
Mrs. MOLT HG fore MEWLETT rian Mass. 
inyeneieccege 

and 828 South ‘Pellotetphin, 

@n0, 148 Union ot, Mow Beamon = 
S37 i, 43 oe Masa. 


street, 
Box 69, Centreville, Queen Amn county, 


Do not delay subscribing. 
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